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Canadian Hinterland of the 


ALASKA HIGHWAY— 


What Resources‘ Exist—What Trade Potentialities? 


HE OPENING of that famed mili- 
tary road, the Alaska Highway, has 
focused the attention of the United 
States on the remote and long-inacces- 
sible regions of the Canadian Northwest. 
With the spotlight of publicity beating 
upon it for the past year, this area, one 
of the world’s vast wilderness, has 
taken on (in many persons’ concepts) 
the aspect of a new economic frontier 
and has been invested in the public mind 
with prospects of unlimited development. 
Prospective settlers, tourists, and owners 
of small business are looking forward 
to the day when there will be free use of 
the new road and they can take a look 
at the country made famous by the fur 
traders and the “sourdoughs” whto have 
given it such a romantic history. 

Their interest has already raised 
questions as to what kind of economic 
activity can be expected to follow the 
road’s bold conquest of the bush and 
muskeg. What we know of the country 
suggests that it will not be easy to 
evaluate the situation. Except for gold 
mining and fur trading in certain por- 
tions, it has remained an almost un- 
occupied wilderness. Most of the people 
who have braved the physical hardships 
of the country in past years have gone 
there in search of quick wealth in 
minerals or the fur trade. Although 
some of them showed great interest in 
the future of this primeval country and 
as a result of their travels and explora- 
tion left their names indelibly etched in 
its history, the majority had no means of 
influencing the development of a per- 
manent economic structure. A big 
stretch of this northwest country is 
therefore what it was years ago—a land 
of distances, difficult terrain, and inhos- 
pitable climate, with a small population 
and an interesting if somewhat vague list 
of economic possibilities. 

Recognizing this, both the Canadian 
and the United States Governments have 
undertaken an integrated program of 
basic geographic and resource surveys, 
including mapping, meteorological, geo- 
logical, land and mineral explorations as 
well as an examination of the scenic and 
recreational possibilities of the region. 
When such surveys are completed and 
an assessment of the region’s potential- 
ities can be made, the first step will have 
been taken to insure its economic growth 
in the post-war era. 


Aspects of Transport 


In the meantime it may be of interest 
to our readers to sum up some general 





By Davip Fettman, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


information on the region. From the 
viewpoint of transportation development, 
this vast expanse has been handicapped 
but not entirely devoid of means of com- 
munication. The Alaska Highway itself 
is 1,600 miles long, 24 to 36 feet wide, and 
extends from Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, at the northwestern terminus of 
the Northern Alberta Railroad, through 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, to Fair- 
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banks, Alaska. About 10,000 United 
States engineer troops and 4,000 civilians, 
of whom half were Canadians, hewed 
their way through the bush, bridged the 
rivers, overcame mountain grades, and 
made a roadbed to provide the first over- 
land connection between the United 
States and Alaska. The United States 
paid for and supervised the construction 
of the road and now controls all traffic 
over it. This control of Canadian ter- 
ritory, however, is only a wartime meas- 
ure, for on the basis of present plans 
the Dominion will inherit the highway 6 
months after the war is over. 


~ oe SESE SSA ASS SCRE INN “3 oN Si . 
W. 1. B. photo 
Rugged, impressive, desolate, is most of the terrain along the new Alaska Highway. 
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As an opening from the south to this 
mysterious hinterland the Alaska High- 
way has long been preceded by a 305- 
mile railway in Alberta from Edmonton 
to Waterways, and from that point by 
the Mackenzie River system which is 
surpassed in length in North America 
only by the Mississippi-Missouri system. 
From June to October each year it is pos- 
sible to travel by shallow-draught stern- 
wheel river steamers northward from 
Waterways over a network of rivers and 
lakes beyond the Arctic Circle to the 
Mackenzie Delta and the Arctic port of 
Aklavik—a distance over 1,600 miles. 
The only interruption in navigation 
along this stretch is a 16-mile series of 
rapids straddling the Alberta-North- 
west Territories boundary line between 
Fitzgerald, Alberta, and Fort Smith, 
N. W. T. There is a portage along a 
motor road between these two towns, but 
a ship canal may eventually replace this 
overland haul. 


Aviation’s Role 


Aviation, too, which is peculiarly the 
tool of a sparse population required to 
travel great distances, has had a good 
deal to do with the development of the 
country in the past two decades. Prob- 
ably in no other section of the world 
has there been greater confirmation of 
the truth to be found in the words of 
Undersecretary of Commerce Wayne C. 
Taylor, who recently said that “* * * 
in exploration and in pioneering the de- 
velopment of remote areas by air trans- 
portation will precede other types of 
transportation rather than follow 
them.” By reason of the global contour 
of the earth, the shortest route between 
many far-flung points passes over or 
in close proximity to the northern land 
belt. The significance of this feature 
in the future commerce and growth of 
this region cannot be overlooked, and it 
is now the subject of considerable study 
by both the Canadian and the United 
States Governments. The Alaska High- 
way, in fact, was built primarily to se- 
cure the military airway which extends 
from Edmonton northwestward through 
Grand Prairie in Alberta, Fort St. John 
and Fort Nelson in British Columbia, 
Watson Lake and Whitehorse in Yukon 
Territory, across the Alaska border to 
Tanana Crossing and on to its terminus 
at Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Edmonton’s Position Today 


The Highway, beginning as it does at 
Dawson Creek in British Columbia, is 
shut off from the southern portions of 
that Province by high mountains. It 
has consequently developed rail and air 
connections through Edmonton, the 
capital of the adjoining province of Al- 
berta, which has long been known as 
a jumping-off place for travel to the 
north. All traffic for the Highway is 
being syphoned through Edmonton. Be- 
cause of this the city now holds the 
unique record of being one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, military and com- 
mercial air-freight centers of the world. 
In 1921 Edmonton had a population of 
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59,000, by 1941 this had increased to 
94,000 and the population has now grown 
to 105,000. 


British Columbia, Alberta 


The political divisions of the Domin- 
ion through which the Highway passes 
are the Province of British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory. Adjoining it 
on the east is Alberta and on the north- 
east the Northwest Territories, the name 
given all that land which extends north 
of the Prairies to the Beaufort Sea and 
Hudson Bay. 

Although this article deals mainly with 
the Northwest Territories and the Yu- 
kon Territory, often referred to as Can- 
ada’s last frontier, it would not be com- 
plete without some prefatory remarks 
about the Provinces of Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia. In comparison with the 
northern territories, these two Prov- 
inces have enjoyed a much greater de- 
gree of economic development. 

Alberta is largely rolling or flat coun- 
try which is well adapted to the large- 
scale production of spring-sown grains 
and of livestock. The forests of Alberta 
are of comparatively little interest. Al- 
though noticeably lacking in metallic 
minerals, Alberta produces 97 percent of 
the crude petroleum of Canada (prac- 
tically all of this coming from the Turner 
Valley field, 35 miles southwest of Cal- 
gary) and 24 percent of Canadian coal. 
In addition to the currently producing 
oil fields of Alberta, there is one of the 
potentially largest known oil reserves in 
the world located in the McMurray area 
in the northern part of the Province, of 
which more will be said later in this 
article. 

West of Alberta is the Pacific Coast 
province of British Columbia, a land of 
rugged mountains rich in forest re- 
sources and fertile valleys dotted with 
dairy farms and fruit orchards. The 
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mineral resources of British Columbia 
are extensive and varied. The Province 
is a key center of the production of base 
metals in Canada, producing 97 percent 
of the lead and 78 percent of the zine 
of the entire country. British Colum- 
bia’s mercury supplies two-thirds of the 
needs of the British “mpire, and over 
one-half of Canada’s silver is produced 
here. Generally speaking, gold and cop- 
per predominate in the coastal ores, ang 
gold, silver, lead, and zinc in the interior 


ores. 
N. W. T. and Yukon 


North of Alberta and British Colum- 
bia the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory together account for a 
great land surface of 1,500,000 square 
miles of lakes, rivers, muskeg, plains, 
mountains, and forests in which there js 
a permanent population of only about 
12,000 in the Northwest Territories and 
5,000 in the Yukon. This population 
comprises Indians, Eskimos, and whites 
in nearly equal divisions. The Indians, 
numbering slightly over 5,000 in 1939, 
comprise half a dozen tribes and are 
concentrated along the Mackenzie River 
basin. There are about 5,000 Eskimos, 
most of whom, with the exception of a 
small inland group, are spread out along 
the extreme northern coast of Canada, 
There gre approximately 6,000 white 
people, half of whom are engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in mining activities 
around Great Slave Lake in the south- 
ern part of the Northwest Territories 
and around Great Bear Lake in the 
northern part. The remainder of the 
whites are scattered through the terri- 
tories as trappers, traders, mounted po- 
licemen, missionaries, wireless operators, 
and doctors—with their wives and 
children. 

The population of the Yukon is almost 
entirely rural in character and boasts of 
only two sizable communities—the Klon- 





CPA photo 


Flying freight about to take off from Edmonton to far-northern points. 
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dike gold-mining town of Dawson, with 
a population in 1941 of 1,043, and White- 
horse, a community of 754 inhabitants in 
the same year. Whitehorse is now in the 
limelight as a buzzing center of wartime 
activity, but its present population is a 
closely guarded military secret. How- 
ever, an article’ recently published in 
Canada indicates that the population 
of Whitehorse and the surrounding ter- 
ritory now totals over 20,000. According 
‘o the same article, residents of this 
boom town foresee a steady and neces- 
sary post-war population of at least 
3,000—a substantial increase over pre- 
war figures. 


Administration Differs 


The sparseness of the population is 
reflected in the form of government, 
which is not yet representative. The 
general government of the Northwest 
Territories is handled from Ottawa 
through the Northwest Territories Coun- 
cil. This body consists of six members, 
including the Deputy Minister of Mines 
and Resources as Commissioner, the Di- 
rector of Lands, Parks, and Forests as 
Deputy Commissioner, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police Commissioner, and 
the Director of Indian Affairs. The 
Council has the power to make ordi- 
nances for the government of the 
Territories under instruction from the 
Governor General in Council or the 
Minister of Mines and Resources, sub- 
ject to any act of the Dominion Par- 
liament applying to the Territories, 
respecting such matters as direct taxa- 
tion to raise revenue, establishment and 
tenure of territorial offices, maintenance 
of municipal institutions, adminis- 
tration of justice, issue of licenses, edu- 
cation, public health, property and civil 
rights, and generally all matters of a 
local nature. 

The Yukon government is composed 
of a Chief Executive, called the Con- 
troller, and an elective legislative coun- 
cil of three members with a 3-year term 
of office. Even so, the Controller has 
the same powers to make ordinances cov- 
ering territorial affairs as does the Com- 
missioner of the Northwest Territories. 
Although the residents of the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, by virtue of their elective coun- 
cil, apparently have more “say” than 
Northwest Territories residents in the 
handling of their own political affairs, the 
Controller nevertheless administers the 
government of the territory under in- 
structions from the Governor General 
or the Minister of Mines and Resources. 
In national Canadian affairs the Yukon 
Territory, unlike the Northwest Terri- 
tories which has no representation, has 
one member in the Dominion House of 
Commons at Ottawa. 


Climate Variable 


One of the first facts which appears 
about the region is that remoteness and 
the lack of easy transportation have 
been a handicap but not an absolute 


'Boom Metropolis on the Road to Tokyo, 
by Ronald A. McEachern, Toronto Financial 
Post, October 2, 1943. 
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bar to development. Another factor of 
tremendous importance has been the 
severity of the weather. The climate 
of the Pacific coastal lands of Canada 
and Alaska is tempered by the warm 
waters of the Japanese Current. The 
rugged Rockies, however, act as an ef- 
fective barrier in preventing this equal- 
izing influence from benefiting the in- 
terior. As a result, people living east 
of the mountains have to endure longer 
and colder winters than they would if 
they lived in the same latitudes along the 
Pacific coast. 

In some districts in the interior the 
temperature may never rise above freez- 
ing for from 6 to 8 months, and in much 
of the area the subsurface soil is perpet- 
ually frozen. In the Mackenzie Valley, 
for example, the temperature drops as 
low as —55° and —-60° F. The mean Jan- 
uary temperature at Fort Norman, N. 
W. T., is —30° F., and in April only +31°. 

In contrast to the severe winters the 
temperature during the summer months 
of June, July, and August—when the 
midnight sun lengthens the day to 22 
hours—may rise to as high as $0° in the 
shade. The mean July temperature at 
Fort Norman is +60° and at ‘Whitehorse 
153°. The average daylight tempera- 
ture during the summer months is about 
70°. 

Not only do the Pacific Coast moun- 
tains shut off the ccean warmth, but 
they also hold back the rains. On the 
north Pacific coast the rainfall in some 


Adaptes fron Map by the Financial Pest, Torente, Gntaric 


localities may average about 100 inches 
a year. But beyond the rim of the peaks, 
inland toward the east, this annual pre- 
cipitation is cut to about 11 inches, 
which is not much more than the annual 
rainfall in the State of Arizona. How- 
ever, with respect to agriculture, this 
arid condition is relieved somewhat by 
subsurface irrigation during the summer 
months from melting frozen ground. The 
heat, flies, and mosquitoes in the summer 
are reported to be more troublesome to 
the natives than the freezing cold during 
the winter. 


The Fur Trade 


In this climate nature has found a 
natural reservoir for fine fur-bearing 
animals. Fox, lynx, rabbits, beaver, 
muskrats, wolverines, marten, mink, and 
squirrels abound. The early exploration 
and settlement of Canada’s northwest 
was mainly a result of the fur trade. 
Although this source of wealth has now 
taken second place to minerals, furs bid 
fair to remain one of the area’s chief 
resources. In 1940 this territory supplied 
more than 600,000 fur pelts, valued at 
approximately $1,500,000. In 1941 the 
value of this trade jumped to over $2,- 
600,000, and in 1942 it reached $3,- 
200,000—chiefly, however, by reason of a 
sharp rise in prices, as the number of 
skins comprising the annual output in 
1941 and 1942 was less than in 1940. 
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The fur trade is active in the great northern regions, but in value it now ranks second to the 


mineral output. 


Inasmuch as the trapping and hunting 
of fur-bearing animals is the main source 
of livelihood of many native Indians and 
Eskimos, game laws throughout the 
Northwest Territories have been designed 
to help keep these natives independent 
and self-supporting. Thus native-born 
Indians and Eskimos or half-breeds born 
in the Territories and living the life of 
natives may engage in these endeavors 
without government license. With re- 
spect to others, licenses are issued only to 
British subjects who held licenses on May 
3, 1938, and to children of British subjects 
who have reached the age of 14 and 
whose parents resided in the Territories 
for the past 4 years. Regulations in the 
Yukon Territory are not so stringent, 
and, although Indians and Eskimos re- 
quire no licenses, permits to hunt and 
trap are granted to British as well as 
non-British subjects. 


Area Highly Mineralized 


The land through which the Alaska 
Highway passes (as well as the Rocky 
Mountains to the west and the Mackenzie 
Basin to the east) is known to be highly 
mineralized. There is a vast assortment 
of minerals, including copper, zinc, lead, 
gold, silver, nickel-cobalt, radium, and 
petroleum. Although low prices and 
long distances from populous centers 
have in the past proved to be a deterrent 
to the full development of these re- 
sources, gold and radium have been suf- 
ficiently valuable to overcome the handi- 
cap, so that the combined production of 
these exceeds in importance that of the 





only other large industry of the area— 
fur trading. 

In 1942 the total production of gold in 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
was over 176,000 ounces, valued at about 
$7,000,000, as compared with the 1941 
output of approximately 145,000 ounces 
worth about $5,500.000. Most of the 
Northwest Territories gold production is 
from the Yellowknife River area on the 
north shore of Great Slave Lake where 
gold was discovered in 1935. In 1942 
the entire production, valued at $3,736,- 
000, was from this one source. About 
seven mines operate in this area, and 
other prospects have been opened in the 
adjacent Bealieu River area, immediately 
east of Yellowknife Bay, and near Wray 
Lake, 120 miles north-northwest of the 
latter. 

Yukon’s gold output is obtained almost 
entirely from placer deposits, the large- 
scale dredging of which is carried on 
chiefly in the famous Klondike area, 
mainly in the vicinity of Dawson. The 
discovery of gold in this area in 1896 and 
the subsequent rush of prospectors forms 
one of the most picturesque chapters in 
the history of the North American con- 
tinent. The value of gold production in 
the Yukon, as a result of the Klondike 
strikes, jumped from $300,000 in 1896 to 
$2,500,000 in 1897, $10,000,000 in 1898 and 
skyrocketed in 1900 to an all-time high 
of over $22,000,000. Up to the end of 
1942 a total of approximately $208.,- 
000,000 worth of gold has been taken from 
the Yukon Territory, of which about 
$120,000,000 was obtained in the first 10 
years following the Klondike discovery. 
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Echo Bay: Source of Radium 


Discovery in. 1930 of radium-bearing 
and silver ores at Echo Bay on the east 
side of Great Bear Lake gave a strong 
stimulus to exploration of the Northwest 
Territories. The Canadian company 
operating the mine at Echo Bay is one of 
the two companies in the world produc. 
ing radium in any important quantity 
(the other is in the Belgian Congo), 
Pitchblende is refined at the company’s 
plant at Port Hope, Ontario, where pro- 
duction capacity is reported to be 9 
grams monthly. The company is said 
to be able to obtain about 1 gram of ra- 
dium from 370 tons of pitchblende as 
taken from the mine. Uranium is also 
obtained at the rate of 7,800 pounds for 
each gram of radium extracted. Small 
amounts of polonium, radio-active lead, 
silver, and ionium are also produced. In 
addition to its value in the treatment of 
cancer, radium has found an increased 
importance since the outbreak of war, in 
the treatment of paint for instruments, 
especially those used on airplanes in 
night flying. 

For military and other reasons it is not 
permissible to give a detailed breakdown 
of mineral production at this time. In 
lieu of such a breakdown, the following 
general groupings are presented as indi- 
cative of the present undeveloped stage 
of production and the relatively small 
part it has in the total output of Canada: 


Mineral Production in Yukon and North- 
west Territories in 1942 


[Preliminary report] 








All North- 
Minerals Can- Yukon ,¥est 
aie lerri- 
~— tories 
Antimony, bismuth, cadmium, 
chromite, cobalt, magnesium, 
I ybdenite, tin, tungsten 
concentrates, Manganese ore 
thousands of dollars 4,178 l 15 
Copper, nickel, lead, zinc .do 167, 431 47 I 
Gold f do 185, 948 $044 3,736 
11,000 fine ounces 4, 830 79 97 
Silver {thousands of dollars 8, 585 210 i) 
oun | ..1,000 fine ounces 20, 672 506 22 
Other precious metals 
thousands of dollars 19, 672 
Arsenic, iron ore, mercury, ra- 
dium, uranium, selenium, tel 
lurium, titanium ore 
thousands of dollars 6, O18 1, 390 
Total do 392, 763, 3,301) 5,152 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The output of silver in the Northwest 
Territories is obtained entirely from the 
silver-radium ores at Great Bear Lake. 
In Yukon, silver is obtained primarily 
from the silver-lead ores of the Mayo 
district. Concentrates from these two 
sources are usually shipped to a smel- 
ter in the United States. 


Oil Production 


Of even greater importance than the 
metals output, however, is the fact that 
the Northwest Territories have lately 
begun to produce petroleum in quanti- 
ties sufficient to reinforce substantially 
the air defense of the Northwest. For 
some years, wells at Fort Norman, on 
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the Mackenzie River and almost at the 
Arctic Circle, have been a source of sup- 
ply for the mining activities in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Now they are becom- 
ing a source of supply for the Highway, 
the airports along its route, and gen- 
eral war needs in Alaska and the North 
Pacific. Official figures show that in 
the first 4 months of 1943 these wells 
produced almost 60,000 barrels, whereas 
only 131 barrels were taken from the 
area in the corresponding months of 
1942. Late production data, however, 
are unavailable because of their strategic 
importance. 

This petroleum deposit has two valu- 
able characteristics. Since oil is found 
at depths of only 1,800 to 2,000 feet, 
drilling is relatively easy. The oil also 
has remarkable viscosity. It is said to 
flow at temperatures of —60° F., so that 
it has been possible to lay pipe lines on 
top of the ground notwithstanding the 
low average winter temperatures. A 
1,000-mile pipe line, known as the Canol 
project, is designed to carry the crude 
oil from the wells to a refinery which 
is situated in the vicinity of Whitehorse. 
It is proposed that from this town other 
pipe lines will branch out along the 
Highway serving military needs. The 
project contemplates the production of 
high-octane gas and also ordinary gaso- 
line for trucks and fuel oil for naval 
craft in the Alaska area. 


Fuel From Tar Sands? 


It may be that the value of the Fort 
Norman wells will be largely restricted 
to the regions near and beyond the 
Arctic Circle. Farther south, however, 
is another potentially rich source of fuel 
in the tar sands of the Fort McMurray 
area. ‘Three hundred miles north of 
Edmonton, along the Horse River and 
extending down the Athabasca River 
for some 60 miles and along the Chris- 
tine and Clearwater Rivers, are exten- 
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sive beds of bituminous sand which, now 
that the fuel need is acute, are the sub- 
ject of extensive research looking to the 
development of proper means of extrac- 
tion. 

The oil in these sands has apparently 
been subjected to less heat and pressure 
than oil produced from wells and is in 
the last stages of transfer from organic 
material through asphalt to oil. It is 
neither fluid enough nor under sufficient 
pressure to make its way into wells, 
and at the present time the oil contained 
must be extracted by washing with warm 
water. This is said to be neither satis- 
factory nor economical, and some of the 
best technical advice has been drafted 
with the aid of government funds to see 
if the problem can be solved. If it can 
be, oil reserves equal to all the known 
reserves of the world are said to be 
available. The Government of Alberta 
Province in which the sands are situated 
has estimated that they contain 100,000,- 
000,000 barrels, while the United States 
Bureau ‘of Mines places the figure at 
250,000,000,000 barrels. 

These oil resources are of peculiar in- 
terest to Canada because the Dominion 
is notably lacking in petroleum. At the 
present time, Turner Valley and other 
crude producers account for not more 
than 10,000,000 barrels a year. This 
amount is only about a sixth of Canada’s 
consumption, and the bulk of the Do- 
minion’s oil requirements is imported 
from the United States and Latin 
America. 


Hydroelectric Resources 


Besides providing a course along which 
civilization may flow, some of the rivers 
of the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon have considerable water-power 
possibilities. Aerial surveys in the 
Northwest Territories in recent years 
have made it possible to arrive at tenta- 
tive estimates which indicate a total of 





CPA photo 


In the Echo Bay region: Eldorado gold mines and property on Great Bear Lake where radium 
ore is mined—one of the most important producers of radium in the world. 
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about 280,000 horsepower available under 
conditions of ordinary minimum flow. 
These surveys also reveal that during 6 
months of the year when the waters 
come rushing down from the mountains 
and the rivers are full, as high as 690,000 
horsepower is available. While dams 
would have to be built to store this sea- 
sonal energy and insure an even year- 
round source of power, the economy of 
the north has not progressed sufficiently 
to require such construction. 

In the Yukon Territory, water-power 
resources of quite substantial magnitude 
are reported to exist in the Whitehorse 
and Mayo districts. Generally, these 
potential power sites are to be found 
chiefly on the upper reaches of the rivers. 
The climate and topography of the 
Yukon cause great variations in the sea- 
sonal flow of the rivers, with high flows 
in the open season and greatly dimin- 
ished flows during the winter months. 

The first water-power project to be 
brought into operation in the Northwest 
Territories was completed in 1940. This 
is situated about 20 miles north of 
Yellowknife. It can develop 4,700 horse- 
power and was built in connection with 
the mining operations of that locality. 
The Yukon developments, five in number, 
total 18,199 horsepower. A hydroelectric 
plant with a capacity of 15,000 horse- 
power drives the great placer gold- 
mining dredges on the Klondike River 
about 26 miles above Dawson. Another 
project also located in the Dawson area 
is capable of producing 3,180 horsepower. 
In both territories present water-power 
development has taken place almost 
wholly in connection with mining opera- 
tions. 


Agriculture's Future Uncertain 


The biggest of the “unknowns” of this 
last frontier is the future of agriculture. 
The extensive farming development in 
the Peace River country of Alberta and 
British Columbia, at the point where 
the Highway begins in the south, dis- 
appears farther north. In the Yukon 
and Mackenzie River valleys, garden 
truck and some forage crops are grown 
during the short summer season, but on 
a small scale much more definitely of 
the subsistence type. In the whole of 
the Yukon Territory, for instance, there 
are less than 50 farms shown by the latest 
census, with about 5,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion. 

The problem there seems to be one of 
evolvement of types of production that 
can survive the rigors of the seasons. 
Climate alone is not a bar to specialized 
production, since good yields of certain 
crops have been secured on experimental 
farms even within the Arctic circle. 
While the climate is not a total bar to 
production, neither is it an inducement, 
and what has been done in agriculture 
has been a byproduct of other types of 
migration. Meanwhile the bulk of food- 
stuffs requirements has been imported 
from the larger producing and processing 
centers. 

In such a situation it would seem that 
transportation can serve agriculture best 
by providing other developments on 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Post-War World 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Of Enormous Scope and Vital Urgency, the Problems in this Field 
Demand Solutions That Will Aid International Trading Interests, 
Economic Activity, and All Efforts To Create a Sound World-Life 


N THIS COUNTRY freedom of com- 

munication has been accepted and 
placed into practical operation as a part 
of our everyday life. To us, the free flow 
of intelligence is commonplace. The 
freedom to speak, to write, to listen, and 
to see creates only a shallow impress 
upon our consciousness. 

The developments of modern science 
which have made freedom of communi- 
cation so vital in this Nation are sel- 
dom appraised in terms of their efficacy. 
Only by articulate reminders do we give 
more than a passing thought to the 
actual effectuation of this democratic 
principle. In modern complex society we 
could hardly understand one another 
without the free flow of intelligence. 
Nor could the solidarity of our people be 
achieved without it. 

As George Washington said, the very 
capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment depends upon the wide diffusion of 
knowledge. This is, indeed, in much 
more than a theoretical sense, one of the 
basic cornerstones of democracy. The 
newspaper is on the living-room table; 
the telephone is almost within arm’s 
reach; telegraph facilities are available 
on a moment’s notice. Numerous wire, 
cable, and radio circuits carry news and 
other intelligence to and from the far 
ends of the earth, while radio broadcast- 
ing functions as the greatest practical 
achievement in the field of mass com- 
munications. 


Essential to Well-Being 


Thus, we as a people achieve well- 
nigh the optimum benefits from both the 
theoretical principle and the practical 
mechanism which provide a free and full 
communication of intelligence. Ob- 
viously, all of this is essential to our 
happiness, to our acquaintanceship with 
and our sympathetic understanding of 
one another, and to our comprehension 
of the problems of the Nation and the 
world. 

Today Chungking is nearer to New 
York than was Sdn Francisco a few 
decades ago. Developments in the field 
of transportation and communication 
have made us neighbors with every other 
country. All of the arguments in favor 
of the closer understanding among the 
people of the different portions of this 
country in the earlier days are today 
applicable in terms of the world of to- 
morrow. As Woodrow Wilson said, “Do 





By James Lawrence FLy, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission * 


you not know that all the world is now 
one single whispering gallery?” 

It is only natural, therefore, that at 
this critical juncture we should turn toa 
review of the problems of achieving ade- 
quate communications between this 
country and the far reaches of the earth. 
More depends upon this than one can 
readily realize; and the time is later than 
most of us know. 


As the Picture Evolved 


Let us take a brief look at the world 
communications picture which has de- 
veloped during the past century. Need- 


+This article reproduces a recent address 
by Chairman Fly before the National Lawyers 
Guild. 
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less to say, up to the middle of the 
Ninenteenth Century, so far as rapid 
transmissions are concerned, we lived in 
a world of darkness, of ignorance, of easy 
misunderstanding. There was in those 
days the degree of mental blindness that 
is possible now only through the oppres- 
sions of absolute governments. 

For example, in the fall of 1861, we all 
but went to war with Great Britain, by 
reason of the inability promptly to trans- 
mit a clarifying message. During the 
weeks of delay in transmitting the mes- 
sage, the forces of disruption were at 
work on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
our Ambassador in London had little 
knowledge of what was in the mind of his 
own Government. When the message 
finally did arrive and the difficulty was 
cleared up, the London Times declared: 
“We nearly went to war with America 
because we had not a telegraph across 
the Atlantic.” 

To the turn of the century, there was 
a slow but sure development of trans- 
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Courtesy All America Cables 


At many offices such as this, throughout the United States, there is a constant flow of com- 
munications to and from the distant regions of the world. 
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Atlantic cables, which eventually and in 
a limited manner placed us in immediate 
contact with England and the European 
continent. There came a lesser develop- 
ment of cables across the Pacific—one 
from Canada to Australia, and a single 
strand from the United States touching 
ultimately the Philippines, Japan, and 
China. Britain, Germany, and Italy 
largely controlled the cable systems both 
along the coast lines of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia and along the shores of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Inadequacy Was Obvious 


As transportation by ship and rail im- 
proved, and as trade and political rela- 
tions grew, it soon became obvious that 
this system of cables was inadequate for 
the expanding needs of the world. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that by 1920 
radio communications had been devel- 
oped as a feasible mechanism. You may 
very well have assumed that this Nation, 
a leader in the field of scientific develop- 
ment, at that time promptly moved out 
and established a world-girdling net- 
work of communication by radio. I have 
to confess to you that this was not ac- 
complished. 

As a consequence, we have today for 
the first time the task of enunciating a 
democratic philosophy for the free flow 
of international communications. And 
we have yet to chart both the principles 
and the mechanics which will adequately 
provide for that essential exchange of 
intelligence among all peoples. 


Some Plain Truths Stated 


But, first, let us review the practical 
situations that followed in the train of 
the Versailles Treaty. For it is true that 
even the growth of radiotelegraph fol- 
lows pretty nearly the pattern set at 
Versailles. 

At the Versailles peace table the prob- 
lem of communications could have been 
approached in either of two ways. One 
was to scramble for facilities, and the 
other was to seek a comprehensive co- 
operative scheme whereby communica- 
tions should be used for the equal bene- 
fit of all. As a matter of fact, President 
Wilson in Paris, in the spring of 1919, 
carried in his pocket a memorandum 
written by his chief communications 
advisor, Walter S. Rogers, which en- 
visaged both the practical problems and 
to a great extent the principles which 
hinged upon the establishment of this 
practical mechanism. 

For example, the memorandum em- 
phasized the important part which the 
distribution of the President’s addresses 
and other American news had played in 
bringing the war to a conclusion and 
in clearing the way for a common under- 
standing. Mr. Rogers pointed out plainly 
that when communication facilities are 
lacking the opportunity for growth of 
international misunderstanding is en- 
couraged. 

He emphasized the need to avoid at 
all costs any extensive control of com- 
munications facilities by one nation 
which favors its own people and its own 
commerce. Mr. Rogers asserted that the 
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ideal is a world-wide freedom for news 
and the breaking down of existing bar- 
riers, chauvinism, or lack of vision. He 
called for adequate facilities, for the fair 
control thereof, and for the provision 
for the generous flow of intelligence in 
all directions, with the warning that 
there must be direct, unhampered com- 
munication lest suspicion lurk that in- 
termediaries profit by information pass- 
ing through their hands. 

There, at least, were both the ideal- 
istic kernel of the problem and the 
practical suggestions which would move 
toward the goal. But in the great scram- 
ble for power over a broad area of sub- 
ject matters, the principles were neg- 
lected, and the ownership and control 
of communications went along imperial- 
istic lines. To a great extent the United 
States was left, and it has been left 
to this good day, looking at the rest of 
the world through a bottleneck. 


Britain’s Position 


Great Britain emerged from the peace 
conference with its dominant position 
in world communications reinforced. 
Not only did it have its own world-wide 
cable system but it also acquired a good 
deal of the German cable system which, 
prior to World War I, gave American 
interests a slight measure of protection 
through the balance achieved by the 
competition of these powers. And, since 
the consent of Great Britain is necessary 
to communicate with the important 
points in its empire, it has been able to 
dictate the terms and conditions upon 
which such communication would take 
place. 

Let us see what restrictions on the free 
flow of world communication the system 
of control has meant. For example, as 
early as 1931, RCAC negotiated a con- 
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RCA photo 


Here one sees automatic sending machines and 
tape receivers handling traffic at high speed. 


tract for a direct radio circuit between 
the United States and Australia. De- 
spite the fact that the Australian Com- 
monwealth was desirous of having the 
direct circuit established, we were fore- 
stalled. This meant that any message 
from the United States to Australia had 
to be transmitted first to Montreal or 
Vancouver and thence to Australia. Sim- 
ilarly, any message which an Australian 
desired to send to the United States had 
to go first to Montreal or Vancouver to 
be retransmitted to the United States. 


At a Disadvantage 


After 12 years, a direct circuit was 
finally authorized between Australia and 
the United States, but this was limited 
to the duration of this war, and, as a 
condition to the authorization, it was 
required that the same old rate of 58 
cents a word be maintained for the di- 
rect route while a 30-cents-a-word rate 
is applied between Australia and Can- 
ada. The rate on direct radio circuit 
from Dakar in West Africa to Montreal 
is 30 cents, to New York 90 cents per 
word. 

Another example: Only this week 
[Nov. 15-20] we succeeded in establish- 
ing a radio communications circuit to 
British Guiana, in this hemisphere. 
Here again the existence of the circuit 
is limited to the duration of the war, 
the traffic to be handled is circumscribed, 
and it is insisted that current high rates 
be continued. 

Moreover, we are still unable to se- 
cure authorization for a direct press 
circuit between Australia and the United 
States. Take the case of American and 
Canadian reporters assigned with Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Australia. The Ca- 
nadian correspondent can cable long 
messages throughout Canada at British 
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RCA photo 


Exterior view of a big communications station on Long Island 


Empire press rates of less than 2 cents 
a word. An American correspondent 
must pay 12 to 14% cents a word. 

To this day we have been unable to 
secure the establishment of direct com- 
munications between this country and 
Capetown, South Africa, and between 
this country and India. Messages to 
Capetown or India must first be fun- 
neled through London, then later re- 
transmitted halfway around the world 
to Capetown or to India. The impor- 
tance of direct communication to these 
points, especially during wartime, should 
readily be apparent. 


“It Gives Power” 


The difficulties in such roundabout 
methods are obvious. Details of the op- 
eration are duplicated, thereby increas- 
ing the expenses. There are long hours 
of delay at the bottleneck. 

Some of the byproducts of this sys- 
tem alarmed not only American repre- 
sentatives at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, but their views were amply de- 
scribed in an edition of the London 
Standard, which frankly stated: “It 
gives power to survey the trade of the 
world and as a result of that survey to 
facilitate those activities which are to 
the interest [of those in control] and 
impede those which are not.” 


Cooperation Imperative 


Perhaps we should give some more 
sympathetic thought to the British case. 
The British have long been aware that 
the lifeline of communication and its 
preferential treatment to its own areas 
are essential to the promotion of the 
Empire. Britain has developed and ex- 
panded and lives today and will live to- 
morrow upon its shipping, its aviation, 
its trade, its insurance, and its financial 
relations with the far-flung points of 





the globe. It hardly follows, however, 
that either our own Nation or other na- 
tions can live, or even endeavor to live, 
in the world of tomorrow without an 
adequate, comprehensive, and efficient 
system of direct communications reach- 
ing every important area on the globe. 

This must be accomplished in com- 
plete cooperation with the British Em- 
pire as well as with all other countries, 
and it must be in complete recognition 
of the rights of all peoples. 


The Job at Home 


A good many of these international 
problems, of course, can be partially 
solved right here at home and must be 
solved before an effective, constructive 
international job can be done. The lack 
of unification among American interna- 
tional carriers has played into the hands 
of those whose selfish interest has had a 
direct result on world communication 
inequities. At present our American 
carriers must compete with foreign mo- 
nopolies, either government-owned or 
government-backed and controlled. 
These foreign monopolies play one Amer- 
ican carrier off against the other. Amer- 
ican carriers may get one-third of the 
rates as against two-thirds for the for- 
eign monopoly. The result is that the 
rates to the public tend to be kept at 
an artificially high level so that the 
American companies can live. 

There are other disadvantages result- 
ing from a multiplicity of American in- 
ternational carriers—such as the useless 
duplication of circuits, equipment, and 
manpower. In addition, a single organ- 
ization would use fewer frequencies and 
thus leave room for expansion. 


High Costs, High Rates 


The continuing operation of our cables 
is essential for reasons of capacity and 
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security. But cable-operating costs are 
much higher than those of radio. If the 
rates are geared to the low-cost radio the 
cables may go bankrupt. If rates are 
geared to cable costs the public loses, 
The need is to combine these two sys- 
tems so that the public will enjoy the 
lowest feasible over-all rate. 

The whole history of cable operation 
has been one of high rates because of 
high costs. Consider for a moment the 
Government’s first cable message. In 
1866, when Maximilian set himself up 
as Emperor of Mexico, President Johnson 
sent Phil Sheridan with 50,000 troops to 
the Texas border. It was important to 
let Europe know immediately that he 
meant business. He dispatched a cable 
message at a 50 percent Government dis- 
count, or a net cost of $23,000. 

Rates in general had to move down- 
ward, and, as they did, history has proved 
that traffic moved up. But still it is idle 
to talk about the free flow of informa- 
tion and intelligence at either $23,000 per 
message, or at the current rate of 30 cents 
per word between this country and its 
neighbors to the South, which is largely 
geared to cable costs. 

In order to deal effectively with the 
foregoing problems, one cannot over- 
emphasize that our own house must be 
put in order before we go to the next 
peace conference. The very least we 
should do is to establish a single Ameri- 
can international carrier. 


Practical Results Attainable 


At this point let us see what practical 
results we may hope to attain by an ef- 
fective system of international com- 
munications. Quite naturally we want 
to promote our international trade and 
insure amicable and mutually beneficial 
commercial relations and in this way to 
build our economic strength and stabil- 
ity. Shipping lanes must be kept open 
so that vessels can ply between markets 
hardly tapped in yesteryear. Radio must 
move, hand in hand. We must aid ex- 
panding systems of aviation. 

The essentiality of a vast array of 
radio communications to an_inter- 
national aviation industry is all too 
obvious to that industry and to us who 
must find the radio frequencies to carry 
the necessary hour-to-hour communica- 
tions. Travelers by ship and by air 
should have service back home and to 
other points on the globe. There must 
be complete news and informational 
services. We must be prepared to serve 
the needs of our naval and military 
forces. Our diplomats must be served in 
promoting effective and favorable rela- 
tions with foreign countries. And in con- 
siderable measure international com- 
munications must act as an instrument 
of broad political policy. 


Tasks for Peace Conference 


To resolve the problems and achieve 
the practical ends we must make sure 
that the next peace conference concerns 
itself with the principle of cooperation 
among nations and the effectuation of 
democratic principles to guide the practi- 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Future Forest Vistas 
in American Republics 


Scientists Recently Returned From Wide-Ranging Surveys 
Throw Spotlight on Variety of Attractive Possibilities 


By the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


ECENT 4-MONTH SURVEYS by two 
R groups of United States forestry ex- 
perts, one working in Central America 
and the other on the west coast of South 
America, focus attention on the potential 
timber resources of the other American 
republics. 

Both groups returned enthusiastic 
about the forest reserves which they 
had explored and surveyed; the moun- 
tains and jungles of tropical America 
are unquestionably full of a great many 
different kinds of valuable timbers. The 
problem is how to get this variety of 
timber to a consuming market and how 
to find out what uses can be made of 
hundreds of virtually unknown and un- 
tested woods. 


Costa Rican Oak 


Dr. Arthur Bevan, formerly of the 
Tropical Forest Experimental Station of 
Puerto Rico and heading the party to 
Central America, reported the existence 
of excellent stands of useful trees along 
the newly constructed sections of the 
Pan American Highway. He also re- 
ported the discovery of a fine stand of 
oak 50 miles south of San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 

This oak forest, which extends for 
several miles along a mountain ridge, 
has trees up to 8 feet in diameter, and 
with trunks 80 feet tall. In some places, 
he estimates, this stand will produce 
60,000 board feet to the acre and, unlike 
most tropical forests which are of a 
mixed growth, this forest is nearly all 
oak. These trees are thought to be 
among the largest of their kind in the 
world. Samples, which were sent by 
plane to the U. S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory for testing, show a specific grav- 
ity of 0.74 or 25 percent greater than 
common white oak, and should, there- 
fore, be that much stronger. 

The existence of this oak forest was 
unknown until the Pan American High- 
way was started through this region. 
Its discovery would suggest that there 
may be other equally rich finds in these 
mountains awaiting the arrival of tree 
explorers. 

The party brought back some 50 sam- 
ples of Central American woods which 
have promising and unusual industrial 


qualities. A previously unknown variety 
of Vantanea was identified. It is excel- 
lent for bridges, docks, and other heavy 
construction. 

Businessmen of Costa Rica already are 
planning logging operations and the es- 
tablishment of sawmills, veneer and 
woodworking plants as soon as machin- 
ery becomes available. 


Ecuador's Potentialities 


The foresters visiting Ecuador and the 
west coast South American republics re- 
ported the finding of types of timber 
which might well be substituted for teak 
for decking and other marine construc- 
tion; several varieties of balsa, now much 
sought after for life rafts, airplane and 


other light construction; and types of 
very hard wood that might well substi- 
tute for lignum vitae for bearings in 
motor boats and other small craft. 

This party gave particular attention to 
the balsa of Ecuador. Some 25 sawmills, 
most of them cutting balsa, are now op- 
erating in and around Guayaquil, and 
several more are in the Esmeraldas Prov- 
ince to the north. 

The new 205-mile highway now under 
construction between Quito, the capital 
of Ecuador, 9,500 feet above sea level, and 
the port of Esmeraldas, will open up rich 
timber regions. 

Prof. M. Acosta Solis, director of the 
Ecuadoran Institute of Natural Science, 
has identified 115 commercially valuable 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Central America: Mahogany raft being broken up and hoisted aboard a freighter for New 
Orleans, where the logs will be prepared to become a part of U. S. Navy PT boats. 
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Afghanistan 


Exchange and Finance 


Indian Rupees in Afghanistan Mar- 
ket.—Reports from Alghanistan indicate 
an influx of Indian rupees to such an 
extent that the Bank of Afghanistan, 
which controls all foreign exchange, re- 
cently ordered a reduction in the buying 
rate for rupees. At this time of year the 
seasonal exports of dried fruits to India 
has accelerated the movement, while 
India’s export restrictions prevent Af- 
ghan traders from employing the rupee 
exchange to the usual extent in the pur- 
chase of manufactured goods. 

{Announcement of this change as it af- 
fected the dollar-Afghani exchange rate was 


made in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, page 10.] 


BelgianCongoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages, Cosmetics, Per- 
fumery, Tobacco Products, Furniture, 
and Some Leather Wares Import Du- 
ties Increased.—Import duties in the Bel- 
gion Congo and Ruanda-Urundi were in- 
creased on most alcoholic beverages, cos- 
metics, perfumery, tobacco products, fur- 
niture, and some leather wares, effective 
February 15, 1943, by ordinance law No. 
31/Fin.-Dou. of February 2, published in 
the Bulletin Administratif of February 
25, 1943. 

The new rates are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

(1) Potable spirits and beverages con- 
taining more than 25 degrees (Gay-Lus- 
sac) of alcohol, 1 (0.80) franc per liter 
and per degree of alcohol. 

(2) Beverages containing 25 degrees 
or less of alcohol (other than cider, mead, 
perry, and nongrape wines), 0.70 (0.50) 
franc per liter and per degree of alcohol. 

(3) Grape wines of all kinds contain- 
ing more than 15 degrees of alcohol, 0.50 
(0.30) franc per liter and per degree. 

(4) Cosmetics and perfumery of all 
kinds, 50 (30) percent ad valorem. 

(5) Tobacco products of all kinds, in- 
cluding tobacco substitutes, 20 (10) per- 
cent ad valorem. 

(6) Furniture of all kinds, and parts, 
including clocks, 25 (18) percent ad 
valorem. 

(7) Manufactured hides and skins, in- 
cluding worked fur skins and all leather 
manufacturers, not elsewhere specified 
(other than tanned, curried, dyed, or 
varnished leather, leather gloves, foot- 
wear, and harness), 30 (20) percent ad 
valorem. 
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Alcoholic Beverages: Consumption 
Taxes Increased.—The consumption 
taxes on potable alcohol and most alco- 
holic beverages, imported into or manu- 
factured in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi, were increased, effective 
February 15, 1943, by ordinance law No. 
32/Fin.-Dou. of February 2, published in 
the Bulletin Administratif of February 
25. 

The new rates, in francs per hecto- 
liter, are as follows (former rates in pa- 
rentheses) : 

Beer, 100 (100) francs; 

Grape wines testing by the Gay-Lus- 
sac alcoholmeter: More than 20 degrees, 
400 (400) francs; more than 15 and not 
over 20 degrees, 400 (300) francs; and 
15 degrees or less, in casks or demijohns 
of 10 liters or more, 100 (50) francs; and 
in other receptacles, sparkling, 500 (500) 
francs, other, 200 (150) francs; and 

Other beverages, testing by the Gay- 
Lussac alcoholmeter: 3 degrees and more 
but not more than 25 degrees, 150 (100) 
francs; more than 25 but not more than 
50 degrees, 600 (400) francs; and more 
than 50 degrees, 750 (500) francs. 

[A previous reduction in these taxes was 


announced in COMMERCE REPoRTs of Novem- 
ber 5, 1938.] 
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Balsa 


Our cover picture this week— 
furnished by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs—shows most convincingly 
the remarkable lightness of a 
Latin American product that is 
contributing notably to the United 
Nations war effort, namely, balsa 
wood. The _ attractive young 
woman could hardly hold the big 
pieces of finished wood with such 
obvious ease if she were handling 
wood as heavy as most of the lum- 
ber with which we in this country 
are familiar. 

Balsa, today, is going into air- 
planes, life rafts, marine equip- 
ment, technical apparatus, and 
other varied articles that serve to 
bring victory nearer. 3 
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British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Reduced on Milk Prod- 
ucts Containing Less Than 8 Percent 
Butterfat.——The import duty in British 
Honduras on milk products containing 
less than 8 percent butterfat has been 
reduced by placing all milk products, 
irrespective of butterfat content, on an 
equal basis for duty purposes, by ordi- 
nance No. 8, published and effective Oc- 
tober 23, 1943. 

Under the terms of this ordinance, all 
milk products imported from non-Em- 
pire sources become dutiable at 5 per- 
cent ad valorem, whereas those from 
Empire sources are granted duty-free 
entry. The former duty rates on milk 
products containing less than 8 percent 
butterfat were 50 percent ad valorem on 
imports from non-Empire sources, and 
25 percent ad valorem on imports from 
Empire sources. 





Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Oilseeds and Oil: Exportation 
Prohibited.—Prohibition of the exporta- 
tion from Bulgaria of soybeans, soybean 
oil, walnuts, walnut kernels, apricot ker- 
nels, plum seeds, and plum kernels by a 
decree of the Council of Ministers, pub- 
lished in the Derzaven Vjestnik, was re- 
ported in the Bulgarian newspaper 
“Zora” of October 19, 1943. 

{Formerly the exportation of oilseeds was 


reserved to the grain monopoly. See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 3, 1942.| 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


The Chilean Congress which was re- 
convened to consider the economic proj- 
ect and the 1944 budget had not reached 
an accord on the final text of the project 
as November closed. The Senate voted 
the project out on November 17 and the 
Chamber of Deputies voted on November 
23 with the result that all except half a 
dozen provisions were approved. Never- 
theless, the bill omitting the articles not 
agreed upon was transmitted to the 
President on November 27, and, while it 
may face a Presidential veto of certain 
sections, it was locally anticipated that 
it and the controls legislation would be 
promulgated early in December. 

General business conditions have re- 
mained unchanged, with manufacturing 
activities continuing to taper off, owing 
in part to seasonal factors and in part 
to the belief of some retailers that war 
developments may soon make possible 
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the early delivery of more imported 
goods. Mining production has declined 
somewhat, but agricultural prospects are 
for an over-all production around 5 per- 
cent above the preceding year’s crops. 
The Minister of Finance has been very 
active in efforts to curb inflation and 
presented to Congress a statement re- 
vealing prospects of a much larger deficit 
in budgetary operations than had been 
anticipated. 


MANUFACTURE 


Prices for manufactured goods re- 
mained steady, notwithstanding a slack- 
ening of demand. Retailers who had 
been limiting purchases in antici- 
pation of the availability of more im- 
ported goods stated that deliveries of 
domestic goods were arriving on sched- 
ule. Fewer complaints were heard of 
shortages of raw materials except in the 
paper industry. The number of fac- 
tories gradually becoming affected as 
the result of their being placed on the 
Proclaimed List was increasing, and 
there have been frequent press discus- 
sions of the hardships caused to workers 
in districts where such factories are lo- 
cated. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Retail sales have increased, although 
retailers have slackened their orders to 
wholesalers in anticipation of obtaining 
imported goods at prices comparing fav- 
orably with domestic articles. Prices 
have become fairly well stabilized, al- 
though increases occurred in certain 
lines, such as foodstuffs. The public has 


apparently confined purchases to bare « 


necessities, and stocks of imported goods 
were reported to be sufficient to meet 
current demands for soft goods. Argen- 
tine and Brazilian products are preferred 
to domestic articles, because of their 
finer quality. In Valdivia, price-fixing 
measures have been ineffectual following 
the failure of the Government to estab- 
lish its projected model price-fixing store. 


AGRICULTURE 


Because of limited rainfall and the 
light deposits of snow in the Andes, it 
is feared that there may be widespread 
drought conditions in parts of middle 
Chile during the first half of 1944 unless 
there is unusually late rainfall. With 
good weather and average yields for im- 
portant food crops, such as cereals and 
legumes, the total farm output in 1944 
may be around 5 percent higher than 
in 1943. Wheat, barley, and oats sowings 
are officially estimated to be larger than 
for 1943, particularly oats, for which the 
area sown is estimated to be 25 percent 
above last year’s cultivation. There will 
be no plantings of beans in the Acon- 
cagua and Valparaiso areas, because of 
weevil infestation. The livestock and 
dairying situation is less favorable, with 
animal numbers decreasing and dairying 
interests liquidating their holdings be- 
cause of rising costs and the inability 
to make a profit under present Govern- 
ment-fixed prices for milk. 


LABOR 


The labor situation has been marked 
by several strikes all of which were, how- 
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ever, of short duration. A 2-day strike 
was called at the Naltagua copper mine 


over wage increases. Stevedores at To- 
copilla and other ports struck over the 
imposition of a new speed-up shift sys- 
tem which at first threatened to reduce 
their income. This strike was ended as 
soon as the Government promised that 
workers would not lose wages as a result 
of the new system which was designed 
to reduce loading and unloading time 
to a minimum. Some anxiety was ap- 
parent among the nitrate workers as a 
result of reports that nitrate activities 
were expected to be reduced early in 1944. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Fluctuations.—Although the 
officially controlled “Official,” “Export 
Draft,” “Free” or “D. P.,” “Gold Dollar,” 
“Mining Dollar,” and “Agricultural Dol- 
lar” rates of exchange remained stable, 
the peso depreciated against the dollar in 
the “curb” market in October and No- 
vember. The “curb” selling rate for dol- 
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lars rose from 31.60 pesos per dollar on 
October 13 to 34 pesos per dollar on No- 
vember 11. 

This depreciation is attributed to 
rumors that the Chilean Government 
was considering altering the Export 
Draft and “D. P.” rates from 25 and 31 
pesos per dollar to 31 and 35 pesos per 
dollar, respectively. No official an- 
nouncement concerning changes in the 
controlled rates of exchange has been 
made, but the rumors were apparently 
based on the Finance Minister’s expres- 
sions of concern over the financial posi- 
tion of the Government and his state- 
ment that remedial measures were being 
planned. 

Should the peso exchange rates be fur- 
ther devalued, it is probable that it would 
result in larger income-tax receipts in 
terms of pesos, especially from the cop- 
per-mining companies, and higher cus- 
toms duties. It is also probable that the 
gold and exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Bank, some of which are already un- 
dervalued, would be revalued and the 
profits therefrom, which would be con- 
siderable, transferred to the Government, 


Transport and Communication 


Gasoline Restrictions Eased.—Because 
of the importance of the lumber industry 
to Chilean economy in general, gasoline 
is to be supplied without restriction for 
trucks used in hauling lumber. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
“Economic Integration of Europe Must Be Worked Out” 


Some opinions have been expressed and hopes voiced that, although Nazi 
policy must be entirely repudiated because of its methods and philosophy, 
the Germans nevertheless succeeded to a large extent in bringing about the 
economic unification and integration of Europe. It seemed for a while, 
particularly before the military campaign of 1941, that in applying the same 
or a Similar pattern throughout the greatest part of Europe the German war 
economy might have an integrating influence on the monetary system and 
on equalizing costs of production and prices. But, instead, the German 
policy in the occupied countries soon tended toward disintegration. 

For instance, whereas Germany exerted every effort to check inflation in 
Germany proper her policy in the occupied countries directed stimulated 
inflation. There has been no free trade between Germany and the other 
parts of Europe—except the so-called incorporated areas and Holland—and 
therefore no real price and cost adjustment. The only uniformity achieved 
or even attempted was designed to adapt all the economies to supplying 
armaments, food, and raw materials for German war requirements. There- 
fore no real economic integration of Europe can be expected from the Ger- 
man domination. 

Yet a pulicy of economic integration of Europe must be worked out. It 
can be assumed that the general objective of post-war economic policy will 
be an expanding economy with growing world trade, whose ultimate purpose 
is to raisc the standard of living. The whole European Continent could 
gain greatly from increased inter-European trade and the economic in- 
tegration of the Continent, which would lead eventually to a large-scale 
development of the backward regions of Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 
If this can be achieved, it will be of great importance to the industrial 
countries, who are confronted with growing competition in the oversea 
markets and faced with uncertainty as to the post-war situation of the 
British economy. There is the potentiality of a really large increase in 
consumption in this backward area; development of the region [Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe] would be the «most efficient way to bring about an 
upswing in European trade. 


{From "The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere,” by Antonin Basch. 
Publishers: Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y.} 
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You Can’t Settle Down in 
Belgrade 


Because of the extremely serious 
housing shortage now prevailing in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, newcomers 
to the city are prohibited from be- 
coming fixed residents. 

The mayor of the Serbian capi- 
tal (now Nazi-dominated) has is- 
sued a decree restricting business 
visitors to the city to a stay of only 
30 days—and violators of this 
“Diktat” are subject to a fine of 
from 200 to 4,000 dinars or even a 
penalty of 20 days’ imprisonment, 
with subsequent forcible ejection 
from the city. 

Only regular students in attend- 
ance during the school year at 
State schools are granted permis- 
sion—under this superdrastic 
regime—to live in temporary quar- 
ters in Belgrade. 
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The monthly gasoline allowance for all 
trucks and public vehicles also has been 
increased to alleviate the present critical 
transportation situation. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Bags and Cordage: Importation 
Regulated—The importation into the 
Dominican Republic of jute bags, cotton 
bags, or bags of any other fabric or ma- 
terial, used or unused, and articles of 
cordage in general, may now be effected 
only with the permission of the Control 
of Bags and Cordage, according to de- 
cree No. 1481, of November 8, 1943. The 
purpose of the decree is to insure an ade- 
quate, but not excessive, supply of jute 
and other bags for use in packing na- 
tive products. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Platinum: Exportation Prohibited.— 
The exportation of platinum from Ecua- 
dor was prohibited by decree No. 1712, 
on November 4, 1943. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vinegar, Mustard, Condiments, and 
Sauces: Special Sales Taz Fixed.—A spe- 
cial sales tax of 0.40 percent ad valorem, 
with a minimum of 100 francs per an- 
num for each firm, was fixed in France 
on vinegar, mustard, condiments, and 
sauces sold by manufacturers, to cover 
administrative expenses of the organ- 
ization committee of such industries, by 
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an order of May 3, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of May 14, 
and effective retroactively from Septem- 
ber 1, 1942. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive-Foots Oil for Soap Factories or 
for Refining: Special Production Taz 
Doubled in Tunisia.——The special pro- 
duction tax on olive-foots oil entering 
factories in Tunisia for making soap or 
for refining was increased from 1 to 2 
francs per 100 kilograms, effective from 
January 1, 1943, by an order of February 
26, published in the Journal Officiel Tu- 
nisien of March 13. 

Mistelas, Liqueur Wines, Vermouths, 
and Aperitives: Surtar on Consumption 
Tax Imposed in Tunisia.—A temporary 
surtax of 5 francs per liter, by volume, to 
be collected in addition to the consump- 
tion tax on alcohol in Tunisia, has been 
established on mistelas, liqueur wines, 
vermouths, and other aperitives with a 
wine base, by a decree of February 20, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of March 9. 

[This temporary surtax is independent of 
the special surtax of 2 francs per liter, col- 
lected on champagnes, sparkling wines, and 


aperitives, under the decree of September 12, 
1940. | 


Paper: Additional Special Tax on Local 
Manufacture in Tunisia.—A special tax 
of 10 percent ad valorem, to be collected 
in addition to the tax of 1 percent, was 
established on paper and cardboard 
manufactured in Tunisia, and on stocks 
of paper in State warehouses, by an order 
of March 4, 1943, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of March 6. 


Guatemala 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Loadings Increase.—Inbound 
railroad freight loadings in Guatemala 
improved during the first three quarters 
of 1943, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. 

Import tonnage in the period under 
review totaled 117,763,000 pounds, com- 
pared with approximately 72,008,000 
pounds in the comparable period of 1942. 

Incoming freight movement through 
the Mexican border point of Ayutla ac- 
counted for 45,844,000 pounds of the 


total. 
Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Haitian-Dominican Commercial Con- 
vention Denounced.—The commercial 
convention between Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, signed at Port-au- 
Prince on August 26, 1941, providing for 
preferential customs treatment for spec- 
ified goods entering the respective coun- 
tries, as well as certain labor stipulations, 
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was denounced by the Haitian Govern- 
ment on September 8, 1943, and under 
the terms of the convention it will expire 
on March 24, 1944. 

{The convention originally became effec- 
tive on March 23, 1942, and was to remain 
in force for 2 years, with automatic renewal 
for 2 more years, unless denounced by either 
party 6 months before the expiration of the 
initial period. A further provision, not in- 
voked, stated that notwithstanding the 
above, termination could be effected by either 
party anytime, after 4 months’ prior notice. 
The convention will become inoperative ex- 
actly 2 years (the initial period), after ex- 
change of ratifications. For announcement 
concerning details of the convention, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 8, 
1941.] 


Kenya and 


Uganda 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Governor of Kenya Appoints Exporters’ 
Group and Controller for Cattle Hides 
Industry.—A Hides Exporters’ Group has 
been appointed by the Governor of Ken- 
ya, with exclusive power to sell British 
East African cattle hides to domestic and 
foreign buyers, according to a notice in 
the Gazette of August 31, 1943. 

Effective September 1, the new De- 
fense (Control of Marketing and Export 
of Hides) Regulations, 1943, replacing 
the 1942 Regulations, provide for the es- 
tablishment of buying centers at various 
places in the colony for the exclusive use 
of the Group. They also provide for the 
appointment of a Hides Controller to 
allocate buying quotas and shipping 
space among the Group members, to di- 
rect the sales to local tanners and foreign 
buyers in accordance with orders of the 
Director of Produce Disposal, to appoint 
hide inspectors, and generally to direct 
the Group in effecting the efficient and 
economic operation of the hide trade. 
The Controller is also to advise the Di- 
rector of Native Production in regard to 
prices to be paid producers at the markets 
or buying centers. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—Ton-miles of 
public traffic on the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways showed an increase of 8,763,273 
in 1942 over figures for 1941, and an in- 
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Rock-Burst Predictions? 


Rock bursts, a major cause of 
injury to miners, can be predicted 
by equipment developed by Cana- 
dian scientists who have been 
studying the subject for 5 years. 

By embedding delicate instru- 
ments 30 feet in solid rock, and in- 
terpreting the subaudible whis- 
perings that are recorded, it is 
reported that rock-burst occur- 
rences can be predicted with suffi- 
cient accuracy to eliminate much 
of the danger. 
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Sweden’s Transport Fuel 
Test 


economy involving the use of fuel 
oil, producer gas with crankcase 
scavenging, and producer gas with 
pulsator has been conducted in 
Sweden. 

A lake vessel with a 40-horse- 
power engine was chosen for the 
experiment. With the vessel fully 
loaded to its 80-ton capacity, the 
fuel consumption per mile was 1.8 
liters of fuel oil, 0.45 hectoliter of 
wood with crankcase scavenging, 
and 0.23 hectoliter of wood with 
pulsator. 

The cost per mile was’ 1.88 
crowns, 0.90 crown, and 0.46 crown, 
respectively, for the three methods 
of operation, says a report from 
the American Legation at Stock- 
holm. 
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crease of 96,221,999 over 1940, bringing 
the 1942 total to 508,835,419 ton-miles, 
states the foreign press. 

Revenue of the railway is given as 
£3,478,661 and ordinary working expen- 
diture £1,857,156, giving a surplus of 
£1,621,505, compared with £1,208,459, 
£1,075,148, £1,230,351, and £1,735,837 in 
the 4 years 1938 through 1941. Adding 
the totals for the harbor of Mombasa, 
total earnings were £4,222,745, and work- 
ing expenditure £2,186,933. 

Passenger traffic in the scheduled train 
services continued to increase in all 
classes, and livestock traffic, which rose 
nearly 40 percent in 1941 compared with 
1940, showed an additional increase of 
38 percent in 1942. 


Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed.—Parcel 
post service from the United States to 
Malta is resumed, effective immediately, 
according to the Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 30, 1943. 


Mauritius 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Import Requirements of Clothing Fab- 
rics, Etc., To Be Reported.—Dealers in 
knitting yarns, garment fabrics, gloves, 
and various articles of underclothing and 
outerclothing have been ordered by the 
Mauritius Controller of Supplies to sub- 
mit returns of their 1941-42 imports and 
essential minimum requirements for 
1944, according to an order published in 
the Mauritius Gazette of June 26. 

A similar order in regard to past im- 
ports and 1944 requirements of various 
cotton and rayon fabrics, velvets, blan- 
ketings, etc., appeared in the Gazette of 
May 15. 
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Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Little outward change was apparent in 
the economic situation in Mexico during 
October. Attention was centered on the 
effects of the executive measures de- 
signed to control prices and wages, but 
shortages in many staple food products, 
such as corn, beans, lard, eggs, and milk, 
were the cause of considerable concern. 
Transportation difficulties continued to 
affect regions removed from the impor- 
tant producing centers, and interior com- 
munities, including Mexico City, were 
increasingly troubled by slow deliveries. 
The tourist movement was seasonally 
slack and was aggravated by the strike 
of Pullman Co. workers, which was not 
settled until the end of the month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s foreign trade was higher in 
value during the third quarter of 1943 
than during the corresponding period of 
1942, despite trade control measures and 
transport’ difficulties. Although the 
value of exports exceeded that of im- 
ports, the margin was appreciably 
smaller, owing largely to higher import 
values. 

There were no exports of cattle from 
Sonera in October, and potato shipments 
customarily moving through Ciudad 
Juarez were prohibited exportation. 
About 25 carloads of fresh oranges were 
exported through Piedras Negras en 
route to Canada. Turpentine shipments 
to the United States were off consider- 
ably, and huarache exports were negli- 
gible. Hard-candy exports were delayed 
at the border, reportedly because of the 
export control over sugar and sugar 
products. 

Imports of mining machinery and 
tools reportedly were moving through 
Agua Prieta in fairly satisfactory quan- 
tities, and from Nuevo Laredo came re- 
ports that 900 carloads of corn had 
passed through that place in a single 
week en route to interior points in 
Mexico. 

INDUSTRY 


Industry was steadily engaged during 
October, but some activities were af- 
fected by transport difficulties and sea- 
sonal slackness. Steel plants, smelters, 
fiber-processing plants, bag and rope 
factories, paper and textile mills, and 
tanneries operated on usual schedules, 
and breweries, shoe shops and most con- 
sumer-goods factories and processors 
were on full-time schedules or working 
extra shifts. The flour mills in Mexi- 
cali resumed grinding operations fol- 
lowing their seasonal shut-down in Sep- 
tember. 

Industries around Monterey returned 
practically to normal activity after re- 
pair of the break-down in electric-power 
facilities, but in October there was still 
insufficient current available to meet in- 
dustrial needs in that area, without tak- 
ing care of new industries. Difficulties 
of transportation and raw-material sup- 
plies also continued to plague that most 
important industrial center, and manu- 
facturers complained of being caught 
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between fixed prices for their finished 
products and uncontrolled costs of raw 
materials. 

Food-fish activities were assuming in- 
creasing importance off the coast of 
northern Tamaulipas, and in Manza- 
nillo, on the Pacific, it was expected 
that at least 60 boats would operate in 
shark fishing in the coming season. 


MINING 


No unusual developments occurred in 
the mining industry in October. Labor 
was fully employed, and conditions were 
stable. The general wage increase which 
became effective in October did not se- 
riously affect operations of the larger 
mining companies. 

Production was maintained at about 
the same high levels of preceding 
months, but export shipments were off 
slightly because of congested transport 
conditions. As a result, increased stock 
piles accumulated at some refineries, 
especially in zinc and copper. The new 
zinc-deposit development near Naco- 
zari was completed during the month, 
and shipments from that property were 
expected to amount to 600 tons monthly 
by the close of the year. 

Tin companies around Durango oper- 
ated at a low rate, interrupted by heavy 
rains and flood conditions. Consider- 
able tin prospecting was reported in this 
area, but actual production is small. 
Mercury in fair amounts, however, was 
being taken out by several small com- 
panies and individuals. Manganese pro- 
duction in the Guaymas district was 
scheduled for a substantial increase from 
deposits near Mulege, with plans for 
5,000 tons of ore monthly in 1944. Cop- 
per production in that area remained 
static, but graphite operations resumed 
full capacity following a 2 months’ slack 
period. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Private construction was active in Oc- 
tober, notwithstanding shortages of such 
materials as cement, reinforcing bars, 
hardware and plumbing fixtures, and 
electrical equipment. Brisk industrial 
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building also was reported in many sec- 
tions of the country. At Agua Prieta 
many new homes and the start of a 
brick factory were reported, and at 
Guadalajara a large concrete pipe-mak- 
ing plant was being organized, as well as 
a tool shop to turn out axes, hammers, 
squares, chisels, and the like. A silver 
and copper rolling mill also had been 
established in Guadalajara, and land 
had been acquired for a large brewery 
just outside the city. 

Mazatlan suffered heavily from the cy- 
clone and storms of early October, and 
a considerable volume of repair and re- 
building should take place because of 
damage to housing and business struc- 
tures. A textile-bag factory was set up 
in Culiacan during the month, and pro- 
duction was expected to start in Novem- 
ber. Another bag factory began opera- 
tions on the first of October in Los Mo- 
chis. A new cotton-ginning mill also be- 
gan operations in Culiacan, and a new 
cottonseed-oil processing plant was un- 
der construction at San Blas. 

From San Luis Potosi it was reported 
that engineers of the National Electrical 
Commission were making a survey of 
waterfalls in El] Salto and El Meco rivers 
in the eastern part of the State for the 
purpose of installing electric-power 
plants. In the same State, surveys also 
were started for the erection of an irri- 
gation dam to water some 8,000 hectares 
of land. The Federal Government will 
lend financial assistance to this project. 


LABOR 


In general, labor conditions through- 
out the country were tranquil during Oc- 
tober, except for the Pullman Co. strike, 
which was settled at the end of the 
month. No other important interrup- 
tions of work occurred. From various 



























Ai Service to Santiago, 
Chile, Stepped Up to 
Five Flights Weekly 


International air passengers 
and express using the service of 
Pan American World Airways and 
Pan American-Grace Airways be- 
tween the United States and Bue- 
nos Aires are now being afforded 
an additional weekly service be- 
tween Lima, Peru, and Santiago, 
Chile. 

Clipper service between Lima 
and Santiago has been increased 
from four to five flights per week, 
resulting in more convenient 
schedules for air travelers, air ex- 
press shipments, and mail. 

The additional weekly service 
between Lima and Santiago means 
that passengers arriving in Lima 
on Mondays are enabled to depart 
the following morning south- 
bound, avoiding a day lay-over, 
while northbound passengers ar- 
riving in Santiago on Wednesdays 
can depart for Lima on Thursdays, 
instead of Fridays, as before. 
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sections came reports of shortages of 
skilled and semiskilled laborers, and in 
Mexicali harvest hands were needed for 
the cotton crop. 

Workers returning to Mexico after the 
war, upon completion of their work con- 
tracts abroad, will be given homestead 
privileges on certain nationally owned 
lands in the States of Puebla and Vera- 
cruz, under provisions of a resolution of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Lands so reserved extend from Villa 
Juarez in Puebla, eastward to the coast 
in Veracruz. Present occupation of the 
land will be respected, but the land will 
be subject to later division. Water 
sources are to remain free, and water 
rights are to be regulated by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE 


The coastal areas of the States of Co- 
lima, Jalisco, Nayarit, Sonora, and Sina- 
loa were hard hit by hurricanes, cyclones 
and heavy rains early in October, and 
the damage wrought was very extensive. 
Livestock suffered, as did crops, roads, 
buildings, and other property. The win- 
ter vegetable prospects of Sinaloa and 
Sonora were severely damaged by the 
storms, and a loss of at least 3,000 car- 
loads of vegetables was predicted. Great 
areas of seed beds were completely de- 
stroyed and, although some lands can 
be replanted, shipments will probably 
be delayed by from 30 to 60 days. Heavy 
rains also damaged crops, particularly 
cotton, in the State of Chihuahua, and 
some areas in Tabasco were flooded by 
rains during the first 10 days of the 
month. In most other regions of the 
country, however, rainfall was sufficient 
and generally beneficial. 

From all reports, cattle have greatly 
benefited from the October rains. In- 
formation from most of the cattle regions 
indicates that range conditions have 
greatly improved and that cattle, al- 
though reduced in number, were in good 
condition. The usual export demand, 
however, has so far failed to materialize, 
and few cattle have been sold. Exports 
of cattle from the State of Chihuahua 
have been sharply reduced for the re- 
mainder of this year, in an effort to re- 
lieve the meat shortage in Mexico City. 

Cotton picking was in full swing in the 
Juarez Valley, Mexicali, and Torreon dis- 
tricts. In Mexicali, from about 200,000 
acres planted to cotton, a crop estimated 
by various sources at from 90,000 to 110,- 
000 bales was expected. With 90 per- 
cent of the crop harvested in the Torreon 
district, communal lands have yielded 
more than 54,000 metric tons and, al- 
though definite statistics were not avail- 
able, cotton production of small land- 
owners in the same district was believed 
to exceed that of the communal lands 
by a considerable amount. In the Juarez 
district the crop was expected to reach 
20,000 bales. In the Delicias region of 
Chihuahua the crop suffered heavily from 
the continuous rains, and it is now be- 
lieved that production in that area will 
not exceed 20,000 bales. Cotton gins in 
the Juarez Valley were operating at full 
capacity. 

The condition of the corn crop showed 
no improvement over the preceding 
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month, and insufficient corn supplies 
were reported in Chihuahua, Tampico, 
San Luis Potosi, Mazatlan, Torreon, Ma- 
tamoros, Neuvo Laredo, and Tijuana, 
The States of Colima and Guanajuato, 
normally exporters of corn, will have 
only supplies enough to meet their own 
requirements. Coatzacoalcos and vicin- 
ity also reported enough corn to meet 
local demands, but little or none for ship- 
ment to Campeche and Yucatan. Vera- 
cruz and Guadalajara each reported sup- 
plies for only a few months, after which 
they will have to depend on imports. 
Effort is being made to increase corn 
acreage in many deficient regions, and 
in Matamoros, Nuevo Leon, and Mon- 
terrey, where the fall crop has already 
been planted, growers were somewhat 
optimistic, in view of the recent rains. 

The wheat crop in Chihuahua was re- 
ported off by an estimate of 60 percent, 
and flour supplies were low. From 2,000 
to 3,000 hectares of winter barley were 
being planted in the Lampazos, Anahuac, 
and Nuevo Laredo regions, and large 
plantings in the Monterrey district were 
anticipated for November and December. 
The rice crop was considered normal in 
Jalisco, in October, and harvesting was 
about to commence. 

Flax and peanuts suffered very little 
damage from the cyclones and rains in 
Jalisco, Mexico’s leading producer, and 
harvesting, with very favorable produc- 
tion prospects, was soon to begin. A good 
yield of sesame also was expected on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. 

The heavy rains delayed the prepara- 
tion of lands for garbanzos in the Guada- 
lajara district, and damage to the potato 
crop in Chihuahua was estimated at 
about 50 percent. The storms also 
caused severe damage, estimated at be- 
tween 40 and 60 percent, to the tobacco 
seedbeds in Nayarit, Mexico’s leading to- 
bacco-producing State, but there was 
still time for replanting most of the beds 
that had been destroyed. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture of Whisky and Liquors 
From Domestic Corn Prohibited.—The 
manufacture of whisky and other liquors 
and beverages from Mexican corn has 
been prohibited by an executive decree, 
published and effective October 13, 1943. 
Under the terms of this decree, only im- 
ported corn may be used in the manu- 
facture of these products, and then only 
after prior authorization has been ob- 
tained from the Ministry of National 
Economy. The manufacture of all other 
industrial products made from corn also 
is subject to government control, and 
only those products necessary for domes- 
tic consumption will be permitted to be 
manufactured. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy is empowered to fix the 
quantity of corn each manufacturer may 
use for this purpose. 

The decree further provides that corn- 
starch, glucose, and all other products 
or byproducts made from corn remain 
subject to export control, requiring a 
permit issued by the Ministry of National 
Economy before exportation will be per- 
mitted. These export permits will be 
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issued only when there is an excess of 
these products over domestic require- 
ments. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Whisky, Rum, and Gin Made Subject 
to Export Control—The exportation 
from Mexico of whiskey, rum, and gin has 
been made subject to a prior export per- 
mit issued by the Ministry of National 
Economy, under provisions of an unpub- 
lished regulation of October 29, 1943. 


Newtoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Tonnage.—Newfoundland 
Railway freight tonnage increased in 
October about 10 percent above Septem- 
ber tonnage, but was not comparable 
with that of October 1942. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Import Duty Reduced.— 
The customs duty on wheat flour im- 
ported by Banco Agricola del Paraguay, 
an agency of the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment which enjoys a preferred position 
as an importer of this commodity, has 
been reduced to 2.60 gold pesos per 100 
gross kilograms by decree No. 1007 of 
October 28, 1943. The rate of duty on 
wheat flour consigned to other importers 
is 3.95 gold pesos per 100 kilograms. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Increases Earnings.—The Ma- 
drid-Aragon Railway, which operates in 
Spain between Madrid and Arganda and 
Colemenar de Oreja, with a branch to 
Alocen, (a total of some 100 miles) 
showed a substantial increase in earnings 
in 1942 as compared with 1941, or 3,429,- 
498 pesetas and 1,328,334 pesetas, re- 
spectively, states a foreign railway 
magazine. Working expenses rose to 
3,477,280 pesetas in 1942, compared with 
2,365,188 pesetas in 1941. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone, Telegraph, and Radio Op- 
erations.—The Swiss Telephone and 
Telegraph Service collected 14,752,000 
francs in May 1943—a gain of 1,130,000 
francs over May a year ago. Profits to- 
taled 7,960,000 francs and expenditures 
3,792,000 francs—increases of 698,000 
francs and 432,000 francs, respectively, 
over May 1942. 

Switzerland has reported that the 
number of radio subscribers increased by 
18,377 during the first 6 months of 1943. 
At the end of June the total was 747,608. 
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Americas. 


and agricultural unproductivity. 


roads, air lines, and sea ferry routes. 
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New Map (Free) Shows War and Peace Resources of 
American Republics at a Glance 


How the agricultural, mineral, and forest products of the other 20 American 
republics are helping to smash what is left of the Axis and prepare for a better 
post-war world is graphically shown by a new map in color published by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 20-by-26-inch map, 
entitled “Resources for Victory—A Geo-Economic Study,” offers an instan- 
taneous picture of Spanish America’s resources for peace and war, with addi- 
tional information on the population density topography, rainfall, com- 
munications, and agricultural potentialities of the other Americas. 

Copies of the publication are available without charge at the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs and at Inter-American Centers in Buffalo; Boston; 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Chicago; Cleveland; Denver; Des Moines; Detroit; Fort 
Collins, Colo.; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Omaha; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
Providence; St. Louis, and Salt Lake City. 

One side of the map employs colorful and easily read symbols to show all 
the basic and secondary products of Central and South America at a glance. 
The editors point out, however, that these symbols are intended to show 
areas of major, intermediate, and minor production, rather than the propor- 
tion of any one country’s production to total production in the other 


A feature of the resources map is the breaking down of the other American 
republics into areas of intensive agricultural production, grazing, forests, 


The other side of the map shows the geography of Central and South 
America, with insert maps describing the characteristics of the land, distribu- 
tion of population and communications, including principal highways, rail- 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Heavy rains during the last half of 
October lead producers in the Union of 
South Africa to expect an excellent grow- 
ing season for grain, fruit, and all sum- 
mer crops. The Minister of Agriculture 
has given assurance that the present 
price of 16s. a bag (of 200 pounds) for 
maize will be maintained, and a new 
price for wheat—36s. 6d. per bag for A-1 
quality and 36s. for B-1 quality—was 
published at the end of October. De- 
spite this, the price of bread has been 
reduced from 64d. to 6d. per 2-pound 
loaf. The cost to the government of the 
wheat subsidy this year is estimated at 
£2,000,000. 

A bumper crop of peaches, plums, 
pears, and grapes was expected, and the 
Deciduous Fruit Board was already mak- 
ing plans to promote greater consump- 
tion of fruit within the Union, since 
export markets for deciduous fruit are 
scarce owing to war conditions. 

It is estimated that the new wool clip 
will be about the same, or, in view of the 
emphasis being put on quality, possibly 
slightly below the 770,000 bales produced 
in 1942-43. The Cape “Times” stated, 
not long ago, that the price of wool had 
increased 53 percent since 1939. 

A current factor in South African 
economy is the sharp increase in trade 
with South American countries, notably 
Argentina and Brazil. 


FACTORIES BUSILY ENGAGED 


Industrial activity continued high, 
with the exception of building construc- 





tion which was less than half that of the 
preceding year. Of especial interest is 
the increased production of agricultural 
machinery and implements. Whereas 
formerly the Union imported most of its 
requirements along this line, to the value 
of more than £1,000,000 annually, it was 
estimated in October that about one- 
third of the supplies were being produced 
domestically. Footwear factories were 
very busy in Johannesburg and Port 
Elizabeth. Although the demand of the 
Army for shoes had fallen off a little, 
civilian requirements still exceeded the 
supply. 

Engineering shops throughout the 
Union were also fully occupied. One 
chemical firm in Port Elizabeth reported 
that it was producing lactic acid on a 
scale sufficient to meet all the current 
needs of the tanning industry. Lactic 
acid for South African requirements was 
formerly imported from Germany, but it 
is now produced entirely from South 
African materials. 

The African Canning and Packing 
Corporation, Ltd., is reported to have 
purchased 18 acres of land from the 
municipality of Port Elizabeth, with the 
understanding that the company will 
build thereon, within the next 2 years, 
a factory costing not less than $72,000. 
It is stated also, that a new factory, at an 
estimated cost of $400,000, is to be erected 
in East London immediately after the 
war, for the manufacture of surgical in- 
struments and other hospital accessories. 

Some concern is reported in the coastal 
towns at the apparent trend of industries 
toward the Rand, and recently the Mid- 
land Association of Junior Industrialists 
urged the Railway Administration to re- 
consider its rate policy, with a view to 
promoting a more nearly balanced dis- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Automotive 
Equipment 


GASOGENE INSTALLATION RECOMMENDED 
IN CHILE 


A recommendation has been made by , 


the Intendente (Governor) of Valdivia 
Province, Chile, that gasogenes (charcoal 
burners) be installed in automobiles in 
that area. The Corporacion de Fomento 
has announced that it will sell gasogenes 
at a price of 8,000 pesos. 


CoLoMBIA’s Post-War NEEDS 


An immediate post-war need in 
Colombia, states a November report, will 
be for at least 230 trucks (without 
bodies) and 350 automobiles. This auto- 
motive equipment will be needed to meet 
accumulated demands. 


Chemicals 


NEw COMPANY ORGANIZED IN VIENNA, 
AUSTRIA 


A new chemical concern—Keramche- 
mie Gesellschaft fiir Saureschutz 
m. b. H.—has been organized in Vienna, 
Austria, the European press reports. 

The company will specialize in the 
manufacture of anticorrosion materials 
for the protection of chemical plants 
and similar uses. 


SuLFuR PRODUCTION IN BOLIvIA STIMU- 
LATED BY WAR 


In Bolivia, as in other Latin American 
areas, the production of sulfur has been 
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Wrapped Only in Gloom? 


German authorities (reports 
the British press) , have finally giv- 
en up the uneven struggle of at- 
tempting to ration clothing—a 
commodity almost nonexistent in 
the Reich, so far as new garments 
are concerned. 

Clothing cards for adults were 
suspended months ago because of 
an admitted shortage of textiles 
and leather. Collections of old 
clothes, rags, and discarded foot- 
wear have been of little avail, as 
the scarcity has become more 
acute. 

Although the leaders have prom- 
ised a speedy alleviation, this 
seems unlikely in the light of in- 
creasingly heavy raids which have 
inflicted severe damage to indus- 
trial centers, including important 
textile-manuacturing points. 
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given considerable stimulus by the war, 
the foreign press reports. 

Bolivian sulfur output this year is ex- 
pected to reach 10,000 tons. 


PYRETHRUM OUTPUT, CHILE 


Chile’s output of pyrethrum powder in 
1942 was 40,000 kilograms, the foreign 
press announces. 

A goal of 200,000 kilograms has been 
set for the next harvest. 


GUANO PRODUCTION, PERU 


Production of guano in Peru continues 
to decline; since 1941 there has been a 
high mortality rate among sea birds as 
a result of abnormal atmospheric and 
oceanic conditions, a foreign trade 
journal reports. 

Not more than 62,500 tons of guano 
are expected to be produced this year, 
compared with 67,420 tons in 1942. Since 
this amount is not sufficient for Peru- 
vian agricultural needs, no exports will 
be made. Growers of food crops are 
given preference in the distribution of 
guano, and they are receiving all their 
requirements, it is stated. 


SPANISH NITROGEN PRODUCTION TO BE 
INCREASED 


Several Spanish chemical companies 
expect to step up their production of 
nitrogen for fertilizers. Plans which 
have been under consideration for some 
time call for the ‘construction of four 
new plants, with an estimated annual 
output of 52,000 metric tons. 

Sociedad Espanola de Fabricaciones 
Nitrogenadas, Bilbao, will employ the 
Haber-Bosch process at its new factory 
which is being erected in cooperation 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie. The output 
of sulfate of ammonia will total 125,000 
metric tons, based on the production of 
24,000 tons of nitrogen. Coking gas from 
the works of Altos Hornos de Vizcaya 
will be used as fuel. 

Construction has not yet started on the 
plant of Sociedad Ibérica del Nitrogeno, 
Oviedo, with which the Montecatini in- 
terests are associated. This factory will 
also use the Haber-Bosch process and 
will have an output of 9,000 metric tons 
of nitrogen and 43,000 tons of sulfate of 
ammonia. Coking gas will be the fuel. 

Using an electric fixation process, Ni- 
tratos de Castilla, Valladolid, will have 
an ultimate output of 64,000 metric tons 
of nitrate of lime, on the basis of 10,000 
tons of nitrogen. Electric power will be 
transmitted from the Saltos de Duero 
power plant. Hidro Nitro Espafola, 
Monzon, will produce 40,000 tons of sul- 
fate of ammonia, based on 8,250 tons 
of nitrogen. 

It was announced that two of the 
four projects would be in operation in 


1944, but this is considered doubtful. 


Most of the equipment was ordered from 
Germany and Italy and very little ma- 
chinery has been received so far. The 


Monzon plant was scheduled to begin 
production in 1943, but it is not yet in 
operation, as a result of a number of 
delays. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of the three potash com- 
panies in the Province of Barcelona, 
Spain, dropped about 20 percent in 1942, 
compared with the preceding year, prin- 
cipally because of a severe decline in 
coal deliveries. 

The output in 1942 amounted to 89,000 
metric tons, while in 1941 it totaled 117,- 
000 tons, but during the first half of 
1943, when coal again became available 
in sufficient quantities, production in- 
creased from 10 to 15 percent over the 
1942 total. However, the output of pot- 
ash is expected to show a substantial 
reduction during the second half of this 
year, because of a heavy drop in domes- 
tic sales and a decline in exports. 

Shipments of muriate and sulfate of 
potash were sharply reduced in 1942, 
compared with the preceding year, hav- 
ing decreased from 138,204 metric tons, 
valued at 10,032,781 gold pesetas, in 1941, 
to only 70,720 tons, valued at 5,171,886 
pesetas, in 1942, according to official 
Spanish statistics. 

New sales are not being made on the 
local market, partly because dealers an- 
ticipate a drop in prices and partly be- 
cause stocks are already fairly large. 
Company warehouses are filled almost 
to capacity, and mills may be forced to 
suspend operations, either partially or 
entirely. 


Swiss INSECTICIDE PRODUCTION 


The Swiss chemical industry has been 
successful, since the war started, in pro- 
ducing a number of new insecticides and 
plant-protection agents. 

A large domestic demand has been 
established, and it is also expected that 
an export trade will be carried on after 
the war. 


SwIss FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Since the outbreak of war, there has 
been a serious shortage of certain types 
of fertilizers in Switzerland. 

Phosphate imports from France prac- 
tically ceased after the spring of 1940; 
later it became difficult to obtain sup- 
plies from North Africa. Some phos- 
phates were expected from France in 
1942, but only very small amounts were 
received. 

Switzerland has no potash deposits and 
must depend entirely on imports. In 
1942 imports of potash fertilizers totaled 
55,244 tons. No nitrogen fertilizers were 
imported during that year. 

The decrease in phosphoric-acid sup- 
plies has been serious. Bone meal from 
domestic bone collection is the only 
source at present, since it is not practical 
to mine the small local phosphate de- 
posits. If the importation of phosphates 
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cannot be resumed, a considerable de- 
crease in crop yields must be expected. 
This has already become apparent on 
intensively cultivated farms. 

Supplies of potash salts for 1943-44 
are uncertain. Domestic production of 
nitrogen fertilizers is expected to increase 
and may be sufficient to meet urgent 
demands. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Electrical machinery imported into 
Finland during May was valued at 
64,500,000 marks, a substantial increase 
over the April total of 51,100,000 marks. 


IMPORTS INTO NEWFOUNDLAND 


Electric transmitting apparatus, wires, 
and cables imported by Newfoundland 
during the year ended June 30, 1942, 
were valued at $248,000. The United 
States’ share of this was $161,000 and 
that of Canada was $84,000, the Domin- 
ion press states. 


NIGERIAN POWER SITUATION 


During the year ended February 28, 
1943, the Nigerian Electricity Supply 
Corporation distributed 54,709,236 kilo- 
watt-hours, exceeding the preceding 
year by 5,191,975, says the foreign press. 
Power sales, at £194,327, showed an in- 
crease of £16,533. Cost of operations, 
likewise, rose from £18,053 to £23,495. 

Because of the lateness of the rainy 
season and the greater demand for 
power, electricity was rationed to con- 
sumers during a portion of 1943. Be- 
cause this power shortage caused a 
reduction in tin production, the Govern- 
ment is building a dam on the Tenti River 
to impound 300,000,000 cubic feet of 
water for use in the dry seasons. The 
work is so well advanced that a substan- 
tial amount of water should be available 
by next spring. 


INCREASED ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION IN 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 


The Jerusalem, Palestine, Electric and 
Public Service Corporation, Ltd., has had 
a steady increase in consumers during 
the past year, states the foreign press. 
Gross revenue increased 15.6 percent over 
the preceding year and the kilowatt- 
hours sold exceeded last year by 20 
percent. 

Operating costs were higher, partly 
because of additional consumption of 
fuel oil following greater demands on 
the power plant, and partly because of 
the compensation made to employees for 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Despite the partial isolation of Jeru- 
salem resulting from the war, efficiency 
has been maintained in both plant and 
distribution system by improvisations 
and use of locally produced materials. 


Power PLANT To BE BUILT IN SWEDEN 


A private power-producing company 
will build a power plant on the Ore River 
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in Dalarna Province, Sweden, the foreign 
press states. The estimated cost is 
around 1,000,000 crowns. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT To BE BUILT IN 
TURKESTAN, U. S. S. R. 


A powerful hydroelectric plant is to 
be constructed in Turkestan somewhere 
along the Syr Darya River which flows 
into the Aral Sea, according to a foreign 
trade journal. A gradual ‘conversion 
from agriculture to industry, mainly 
metals and textiles, is taking place in 
this area. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE STOCKS 


Stocks of coffee at principal Brazilian 
ports on October 31, 1943, amounted to 
2,387,047 sacks of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 2,066,675 sacks on the corre- 
sponding date in 1942 and 2,873,281 sacks 
on September 30, 1943. 

The Departamento Nacional do Cafe 
has reported that from 1931 to October 
15, 1943, 77,953,362 sacks of Brazilian 
coffee were destroyed. 


COFFEE CROP IN ANTIOQUIA, COLOMBIA 


The 1943 coffee crop in the Department 
of Antioquia, Colombia, will amount to 
about 700,000 sacks of 70 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) each, com- 
pared with about 800,000 sacks in 1942. 

Heavy rainfall during the greater part 
of 1943 was held responsible for the de- 
crease. 


SALVADORAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Exports of coffee from El Salvador in 
the coffee quota year, October 1, 1942, to 
September 30, 1943, amounted to 833,098 
bags of 69 kilograms each, compared with 
765.328 bags i nthe 1941-42 quota year 
and 541,178 bags in the period December 
7, 1940, to September 30, 1941, according 
to the first annual report of the Salvador 
Coffee Co., Inc., released on November 
15, 1943. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS, HONDURAS 


It is estimated that approximately 35.,- 
000 to 45,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
of coffee (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
will be available for export from Hon- 
duras during the quota year that began 
October 1, 1943. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Only 925 bags of coffee of 60 kilograms 
each remained in the port of Corinto, 
Nicaragua, on October 31, 1943, accord- 
ing to the Nicaraguan Coffee Board. This 
is the last of the 1942-43 season’s crop. 

During October, heavy rainfall in the 
coffee-growing regions reportedly has- 
tened the maturing of the current cof- 
fee crop and brightened the prospects 
for next year’s yield. Major harvesting 
operations were scheduled to begin about 
the middle of November. Local supplies 
of gasoline, Diesel oil, and lubricants, 
needed for the operation of automo- 
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Brazil Aids Paraguay in 
Food Projects 


Brazil, through practical appli- 
cation of inter-American coopera- 
tion, is assisting its small neighbor, 
Paraguay, in a food-expansion 
program. 

Several Brazilian specialists are 
teaching in the National Agricul- 
tural School at San Lorenzo. Dr. 
Jose Ferrera de Castro, soil spe- 
cialist, who has done extensive ex- 
perimental work in his own coun- 
try, and Dr. Miranda, specialist 
in growing cereals—grains, rice, 
wheat, and corn—also have been 
assigned by Brazil to aid in the 
food program. 

The Brazilians work at Caacupe, 
site of Paraguay’s National Agro- 
nomic Institute. On this property 
there is a well-advanced project 
concerned with seed propagation, 
crop rotation, and the use of fer- 
tilizers. Seed bought from Brazil 
is being used. 
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tive carriers and coffee-mill equipment, 
were reported to be sufficient. The Ra- 
tioning Division of the Nicaraguan Board 
of Price Control and Commerce reported 
that a special quota of petroleum prod- 
ucts was being made available to coffee 
growers for the purpose of harvesting 
and transporting the crop. 

During October, several local news- 
papers carried articles informing coffee 
growers of the necessity for properly 
marking shipments from Nicaragua to 
the United States. Detailed instructions 
concerning the marking of the coffee 
bags, as set forth and approved by the 
leading coffee exporters, have been cir- 
cularized among the growers. It is hoped 
that these efforts will facilitate the han- 
dling of shipments of Nicaraguan coffee 
in United States ports. 


Fish and Products 


SARDINE FISHING CURTAILED IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


It appears that the Moroccan sardine 
fishing season, which began September 1 
this year instead of June 15 as is cus- 
tomary, will be a poor one, inasmuch as 
the principal fishing ports of Casablanca, 
Safi, and Fedala are blocked by mine 
fields, and commercial fishing vessels can 
use them only during certain hours. 

Because of the curtailment of night 
fishing, the supply of fish available to 
Casablanca and Fedala boats is reduced 
by 50 percent. 

According to advance estimates, Mo- 
rocco’s 1943 sardine pack will not ex- 
ceed 300,000 cases, as compared with a 
normal pre-war pack of 750,000 cases. 


Grain and Products 


ECUADORAN RICE SITUATION 
Rice production in Ecuador has in- 
creased steadily in the past few years. 
This year’s output is estimated at 2,000,- 
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nation by European dress designers. 


Rockies, it’s Autumn in the Andes. 


American countries. 
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“It’s All the Rage in New York!” Murmur 


Latin American Ladies 


If clothes make the man or the woman, then ladies in the other American 
republics will soon be thinking and acting like their North American sisters, 
says a statement by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

From Tierra del Fuego to the Mexican border, Paris is “passé” where 
women’s wear is concerned, and feminine eyes now turn eagerly to New York, 
or to pages full of North American styles in their own fashion magazines, for 
inspiration on what the well-dressed senorita will wear this season. 

The best department stores in Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Lima, Bogota, 
and other American capitals now show North American styles almost ex- 
clusively. Lavish illustrations in women’s magazines and newspapers show 
how far the ladies south of the border have swung from tyrannical domi- 


What this means in terms of good will between hands that rock the cradle 
in North America and hands that rock the cradle in South America only the 
ladies will be able to say. But what it means in dollars and cents is some- 
thing more concrete, for it may open up a market of millions for this 
country’s billion-dollar garment industry after the war. 

Sports wear designed in this country is particularly popular with the 
feminine contingent in the other Americas, says the Coordinator’s Office, 
but business and formal wear run a close second. Mundo Uruguayo, of 
Montevideo. is profusely illustrated with photographs of the latest “con- 
fections” of New York designers. In some cases the originals have been im- 
ported and placed on sale, as a foretaste of the frilly post-war world which 
awaits impatient Latin American ladies. 

Textile and garment manufacturers contemplating this promising market, 
however, will do well to remember one important climatological fact: Sea- 
sons are reversed south of the Equator, and when it’s Springtime in the 
Likewise, the good old summertime in 
this country means wintry blasts and driving snow in many of the South 
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000 quintals (101.4 pounds) compared 
with 1,649,406 quintals in 1942. 

Two varieties of rice are cultivated in 
Ecuador. Canilla rice represents 80 per- 
cent of the total yearly harvest, and 
Fortuna rice 20 percent. 

Whereas Fortuna rice formerly com- 
prised the bulk of the Ecuadoran crop, 
the trend during the past 5 years has 
been toward Canilla, it having been dem- 
onstrated that the latter variety pro- 
duces larger and more uniform crops, is 
more resistant to disease and insect 
plagues, and keeps better in storage. 
Furthermore, Canilla rice is preferred on 
the export market because of its white 
grain. 

There are 48 rice mills in operation in 
the Guayas River Basin. 

Prior to May 8, 1943, rice could be 
exported only under a special license 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
However, in view of increased produc- 
tion and carry-over from previous crops, 
free exportation is now allowed in 
amounts prescribed from time to time. 
A special license is still required to ex- 
port unhulled rice. 

Ecuadoran rice production, consump- 
tion, and exports for the years 1938 to 
1942, and estimated production for 1943, 
are shown in the following table: 








{In Spanish quintals of 101.43 pounds] 





Domestic 


Year Production consump- Exports 
tion 
1938 980, 000 545, 000 435, 000 
1939 ‘ 800, 000 600, 000 200, 000 
1940_ __ . : 889, 000 490, 248 398, 752 
aaa 1, 230, 340 777, 945 452, 395 
1942 - 1, 649, 406 887, 024 762, 382 


1943. . 12. 000, 000 





! Estimated. 


Meats and Products 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION GOAL FOR 1944 


The Commonwealth of Australia au- 
thorities have set a production goal of 
1,125,000 tons of meat for 1944. 

Australian beef and veal production in 
the calendar year 1943 is estimated at 
515,000 long tons, and 1944 production 
of beef is forecast at 540,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the Controller of Meat Sup- 
plies. 

Estimated production of mutton and 
lamb in 1943 is 385,000 tons and 1944 
anticipated output is 475,000 tons. 

Pork production in 1943 is estimated 
at 38,000 tons and bacon and ham (cured 
weight) at 41,000 tons, while the 1944 
forecast is 45,000 and 65,000 tons, re- 
spectively. 


MExIco’s Hoc INDUSTRY 


Statistics indicate that Mexican pro- 
duction of hogs has increased greatly 
in recent years. According to the 1940 
census, there were approximately 5,392,- 
000 hogs in Mexico compared with 3,698,- 
000 in 1930, an increase of 46 percent. 
During the same period, cattle and sheep 
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increased 17.2 and 23 percent, respec. 
tively. 

According to records of the slaughter. 
houses controlled by certain governmen- 
tal regulations, the number of hogs 
slaughtered in the entire Republic was 
1,021,572 in 1941 and 1,079,671 in 1949. 
It is roughly estimated that, in addi- 
tion, at least 50 percent more were 
slaughtered in uncontrolled slaughter. 
houses and by individuals. 

Recorded slaughterings in the Federa] 
District totaled 256,199 head in 1941 and 
250,793 head in 1942. In the first 7 
months of 1943, hog slaughterings were 
slightly below the corresponding period 
of 1942, or 148,606 compared with 159,481, 

The average dressed weight of hogs 
slaughtered in the Republic in the 5-year 
period, 1936 to 1940, was about 132 
pounds. Average dressed weight of hogs 
slaughtered in the Federal District dur- 
ing the same period was 174 pounds, and 
for 1941, 1942, and the first 7 months of 
1943, 179, 176, and 182 pounds, respec- 
tively. It is believed that the better 
hogs, from the standpoint of both size 
and quality, are sent to Mexico City. 
The heavier weights in recent years may 
be attributed to such factors as the larger 
demand and the shortage of lard which 
encouraged feeding to heavier weights, 
and also to the small amount of breed 
improvement which is taking place. 

Consumption of pork in Mexico has in- 
creased substantially. Estimates indi- 
cate that the annual consumption per 
capita increased from 7.7 pounds in 1930 
to 9 pounds in 1940 and to 10 pounds in 
1942. The consumption per capita in 
the Federal District is more than twice 
that of the Republic as a whole; it in- 
creased from 18 pounds in 1930 to 22 
pounds in 1940 and to 26 pounds in 1942. 
It is believed that consumption of pork 
has increased at least as fast as consump- 
tion of beef. 

Total per-capita consumption of meat 
in 1942 was estimated at 36.8 pounds in 
the Republic and 75 pounds in the Fed- 
eral District. 

Apparently there was no serious short- 
age of pork in Mexico in the past year, 
though there was a serious shortage of 
beef. The slightly decreased slaughter- 
ings of hogs in the Federal District was 
not considered serious. 

Hog imports into Mexico never have 
attained’ significant proportions. In 
1942, about 3,119 head were imported, 
which was the largest import since 1933. 
During the first 8 months of 1943 only 76 
head were imported. 


LARD IMPORTS BY NEWFOUNDLAND 


Imports of lard into Newfoundland 
for the year ended June 30, 1942,, valued 
at $67,000, were three times the value of 
Similar imports in the last pre-war year. 
About 95 percent of the total, or $63,400, 
was from Canada, a Dominion commer- 
cial journal states. 


Sugars and Related Products 


CANADIAN HONEY CROP 


The 1943 Canadian honey crop, ten- 
tatively estimated at 32,500,000 pounds, 
was one of the best on record. It showed 
a gain of approximately 35 percent com- 
pared with the 24,100,000 pounds pro- 
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duced in 1942, and a 19-percent increase 
compared with the 10-year (1932-41) 
average of 27,300,000 pounds. 

Ontario produced about 12,000,000 
pounds compared with the short crop 
of 7,800,000 pounds in 1942, and produc- 
tion in the Prairie Provinces totaled 
about 14,000,000 pounds, a substantial 
increase over the 10,600,000 pounds pro- 
duced in the preceding year. Quebec’s 
share was 5,000,000 pounds; British Co- 
lumbia produced 1,300,000 pounds, 
slightly less than last year’s production. 
Production in the Maritime Provinces 
was also less than last year. 

About 50 percent of this year’s crop 
had already been marketed when retail 
sales of honey were suspended by the 
Canadian Government prior to the in- 
troduction of coupon rationing for this 
commodity on September 2, 1943. Prior 
to that date, the greater proportion of 
sales had been made direct to the con- 
sumer with very little honey moving 
through normal trade channels. 


ESTIMATED SUGAR PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Production of sugar in Nicaragua in 
the 1942-43 season, which ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, is estimated at 13,500 short 
tons—about 20 percent greater than the 
preceding season’s production. 

Annual consumption of sugar in Nic- 
aragua is estimated at 11,000 tons and 
stocks on September 9, 1943, were re- 
ported to be 6,050 tons. 


SWITZERLAND MANUFACTURES “ARTIFICIAL 
GRAPE HONEY” 


To add to Switzerland’s sugar supplies, 
approximately 10 percent of the 1942 
grape crop, or 44,000 hectoliters of grape 
juice, were boiled down, according to the 
foreign press. However, as this concen- 
trate would have had to be sold at be- 
tween 8.60 and 11.80 francs a kilogram, to 
cover the cost of production, it was de- 
cided to add a certain percentage of glu- 
cose or sugar. The product is called 
artificial grape honey and will be sold 
at approximately 5 francs a kilogram. 


Iron and Steel 


CHILE’Ss Post-War PLANS FOR IRON AND 
STEEL UTILIZATION 


Chile’s post-war plans for the utiliza- 
tion of iron and steel from domestic mills 
include the construction in Chile of small 
ships for deep-sea fishing, the foreign 
press states. 


COLOMBIAN STEEL MILL ACHIEVES HIGH 
RATE OF PRODUCTION 


The Empresa Siderurgica, a steel mill 
in the Department of Antioqui, Colombia, 
has achieved a high rate of production 
despite shortages of material and equip- 
ment. Manganese steel castings and 
grinding balls are now being produced 
for the mining industry. 

The installation of a rolling mill and 
a new electric furnace was reported in 
October to be in process. Reinforcing 
rods, angle beams, small girders, and 
other building materials are to be made, 
in addition to machinery parts and re- 
placements. Annual production capacity 
of the mill will be about 8,000 tons. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Value of leather imports into New 
Zealand increased from £18,383 in the 
first half of 1942 to £159,925 in the cor- 
responding period of this year. 

Imports of tanning materials, however, 
decreased in value from £37,704 in the 
first 6 months of 1942 to £31,176 in the 
first half of 1943. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S LUMBER IMPORTS 


In pre-war years Argentina consumed 
from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 board 
feet of softwoods annually, says the for- 
eign press. 

Approximately one-third of this 
amount was Southern yellow pine shipped 
from the gulf ports of the United States. 
In 1942, however, yellow pine imports 
dropped to 5,000,000 feet. 

Out of a total of 207,000,000 board feet 
of lumber imported in 1942, 180,000,000 
feet was Brazilian pine; only 11,000,000 
feet came from Sweden. Imports in 1941 
amounted to 214,409,000 feet. 

No lumber was received from the Pa- 
cific Coast of the United States during 
the last half of 1942, it is stated. 


CANADIAN FIRM ACQUIRES TIMBER STAND 
AND MILL CONTROLLED BY JAPANESE 


An estimated 250,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber as well as a sawmill of the 
Trans-Pacific Lumber Co., formerly con- 
trolled by Japanese interests, have been 
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acquired by Overseas Wood Products, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Nelson, Spencer, 
Ltd., of British Columbia, the Canadian 
press reports. 

The property is located at Poett Nook, 
Barkley Sound, at the mouth of the 
Alberni Canal. Stands of cedar, hem- 
lock, and Sitka spruce are sufficient for 
a 10-year operation. 

It is planned to enlarge the mill and 
to increase its present daily capacity of 
50,000 feet to approximately 200,000. 


GREENHEART EXPORTS FROM BRITISH 
GUIANA DECREASE 


Exports of greenheart from British 
Guiana dropped more than 50 percent in 
1942 compared with the preceding year, 
according to the annual report of the 
Forest Department. 

Greenheart shipments in 1942 
amounted to only 146,743 cubic feet, val- 
ued at $131,972 (Guiana dollars), com- 
pared with 352,753 cubic feet in 1941, 
with a value of $256,797 (British Guiana 
dollar=$0.834 U. S. currency). 

In the latter part of 1942, large orders 
for greenheart were placed with British 
Guiana firms and the local timber trade 
has since had difficulty in meeting heavy 
demands, both domestic and foreign. 
The industry, which is not highly organ- 
ized, faces a number of problems. In 
many cases equipment, which is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to replace, is 
wearing out. 


CANADIAN ORDER ESTABLISHING GRADE FOR 
AIRCRAFT LOGS ABOLISHED 


The order of October 2, 1942, estab- 
lishing a grade for hemlock logs for air- 
craft has been abolished, according to 
an announcement by the Assistant Tim- 
ber Controller for British Columbia. 

Aircraft-grade hemlock cannot be pro- 
duced from British Columbia logs in 
sufficient quantities to justify the con- 
tinuance of a special grade, it is stated, 
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nor has it been established that hemlock 
is interchangeabie with spruce in air- 
craft construction. 

Furthermore, the announcement says, 
the supply of spruce is considered ade- 
quate and hemlock lumber for aircraft 
is no longer being produced for the war 
effort. 


BaLsa Exports From ECUADOR 


No unusual developments occurred in 
the Ecuadoran balsa-wood industry dur- 
ing September. 

August exports indicated a slight de- 
cline compared with previous months, 
but continued on a scale larger than in 
1942. Balsa exports for the first 8 months 
of 1943 show a substantial increase over 
the corresponding period in 1942. 


LUMBER NEEDED IN SICILY, ITALY, FOR 
LEMON EXPORTATION 


Lumber will be needed in Sicily if any 
considerable quantity of lemons is ex- 
ported, says the foreign press. 

Before the war, 10,000 tons of lumber 
were imported monthly for box-making. 


Ort EXTRACTED FROM WASTE Woop IN 
SWEDEN 


To overcome shortages of imported 
liquid fuels, Sweden is using waste wood 
for the extraction of industrial and mo- 
tor oil, the Swedish press reports. 

Many forests have large numbers of 
dead trees or trees unsuitable for log- 
ging or pulp-making and a large dis- 
tillation works to utilize this wood has 
been established recently in northern 
Sweden. The timber is floated to the 
plant, where it is dried and then split 
and fed into retorts. There are 12 of 
these retorts with a total capacity of 
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approximately 1,000 cubic yards of wood 
in 24 hours. The gases obtained are 
conducted to a large condensing plant. 

“Motor tar,” used by a large part of 
the Swedish fishing fleet as a substitute 
for motor fuel oil, is the plant’s most 
important product at present. Meth- 
anol is also secured in considerable quan- 
tities. Recovery of the acetic products 
and phenols in the waste liquid will be- 
gin soon, it is stated. The residual char- 
coal is sent to the iron works. 

This enterprise, which is owned by 
the Swedish State Board of Forests and 
Crown Lands, is not considered an emer- 
gency project only. It is expected that 
many Swedish industries will make much 
greater use of wood derivatives in the 
future. 


LUMBER SITUATION, U. K. 


Before the war, when the United King- 
dom imported most of its requirements 
of softwoods from a few countries, tim- 
ber stocks had considerable uniformity, 
says a British lumber journal. 

Swedish and Finnish trade stopped en- 
tirely after the outbreak of the war, how- 
ever, and only small quantities of wood 
from the Soviet Union have been ob- 
tained. For a time the United Kingdom 
received some shipments of so-called 
maritime pine from France, but after 
these imports ceased Canada became the 
principal source of supply. 

Almost every variety of softwood has 
been imported from the Dominion. 
Lumber which was formerly obtained 
from the Soviet Union, Sweden, and 
Finland has been replaced by Douglas 
fir, hemlock, cedar, silver spruce, red 
pine, yellow pine, and other species from 
Canada. Many softwoods not formerly 
familiar to the United Kingdom trade 
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Sao Paulo’s Printing and Publishing Industry One of 
Greatest in Americas 


Coffee and a good book or newspaper have long been synonymous in the 
minds of millions of Americans, and Brazil’s southern State of Sao Paulo is 
For generations one of the world’s greatest 
coffee growing and shipping regions, Sao Paulo is rapidly becoming one of 
the hemisphere’s greatest printing and publishing centers as well. 

In the 15 years from 1926 to 1941, the area’s graphic-arts industries pro- 
gressed to the point where they now handle approximately 70 percent of 
Brazil’s book production of 8,000,000 copies a year, says a statement by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
totaling 172,500 copies in 1926, book production in Sao Paulo soared to 338 


Handling this production are 15,000 specialized workers in almost 430 
plants, including 368 typographical establishments, 33 lithograph shops, and 
26 stereotype shops. Most of these plants are equipped to handle any type of 


Sao Paulo also boasts of 16 of Brazil’s 38 paper factories, and in 1941 pro- 
duced 129,000 tons of high-grade paper—almost 50 percent of the national 


Sao Paulo’s fame as a key printing and publishing center has made it a 
mecca for publishers in other cities and in neighboring American republics. 
Many of the most important publishers in Rio de Janeiro send their books 
to Sao Paulo for printing because of the superior workmanship of its crafts- 


The Sao Paulo book industry reached its maximum production in 1936, 
when 396 editions, totaling 2,484,238 books, were printed. Since then, war 
restrictions on importation of machines, printing material, and manu- 
factured products have caused a slight decline in production, but the area 
continues to be one of the Americas’ greatest sources of cultural development 
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have been imported during the past 3 
years. 

In Great Britain itself, hardwoods are 
much more plentiful than softwoods, ang 
they have had to be substituted even 
for purposes for which softwoods were 
formerly considered essential. This may 
result, it is said, in a less-sharp distinc- 
tion between softwood and hardwood 
trade after the war. Softwoods are 
needed in much larger quantities than 
hardwoods, but, if supplies are limited 
for a time, the experience gained dur- 
ing the war should make it possible to 
supplement the quantity with certain 
varieties of hardwoods. Even after im- 
ports are no longer limited, the lumber 
trade will probably be influenced to some 
extent by wartime practices. 

The accumulation of inferior grades of 
hardwood has also been a problem in the 
United Kingdom’s home-grown lumber 
trade. 

Supplies of high-quality wood are not 
sufficient to meet requirements, but it 
has not been possible to find uses for 
large amounts of inferior grades, mostly 
short lengths. Oak has been most diffi- 
cult to sell; even packing-case factories 
which can use short lengths prefer other 
woods to oak. The recent release of 
additional quantities of lower-grade 
wood for agricultural purposes will prob- 
ably aid in moving some of the stocks. 

Seasoned hardwoods should be easier 
to obtain, it is stated, since many new 
drying kilns have been established and 
existing ones enlarged. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


COLOMBIAN TEXTILE MILLS IN NEED OF 
MACHINERY 


Many textile mills in Colombia will 
probably be in the market for machinery 
replacements after the war. It is esti- 
mated that the industry now needs about 
100,000 spindles, 1,400 to 2,000 looms, 
20,000 spindle twisters, and a large quan- 
tity of knitting machines, motors, and 
other equipment. 

Present indications are that post-war 
demands may total between $4,000,000 
and $6,000,000. 


TYPESETTING-MACHINES SITUATION IN 
BRAZIL 


The situation regarding typesetting 
machines in Brazil is reported to be 
serious because of two factors: many of 
the present typesetting machines have 
been used long beyond their normal 
length of years; and the usable machines 
are not being serviced adequately because 
of a lack of spare parts. 

There are approximately 1,500 com- 
posing machines in Brazil, of which 1,350 
are linotypes, 72 are monotypes, and the 
remaining 78 are intertypes and typo- 
graphs. Of the 1,350 linotypes, 238 have 
been in use for 15 years, 131 for 20 years, 
and 298 for 25 years. Before the war 15 
years was considered the normal life of 
a linotype. 

The following table shows that the 
average number of linotype machines 
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and parts imported in recent years (1937 
to 1942) is about 50 per year. It was 
reported in November that only 27 had 
been imported in 1943. 








Year Number | Value 
1937 62 ! $310, 000 
1938 32 160, 000 
1939 46 230, 000 
1940 32 160, 000 
1941 65 325, 000 


1942 42 210, 000 
1943 27 2 135, 000 





—_— 


| Based on the average price of $5,000 per machine 
2 Sold in 1941 and 1942, 


Total sales of repair parts, replacement 
parts, and matrices for molding type has 
dropped sharply. In 1938, sales totaled 
$130,394; in 1939, $156,194; in 1940, $113,- 
648; in 1941, $186,153; in 1942, $96,591; 
and in 1943 (to August 31), $54,795. 


NICARAGUA’S IMPORTS FROM MEXICO 


The value of machinery imported by 
Nicaragua from Mexico in 1942 increased 
568 percent over 1941, reaching a total 
of $26,831. Mining equipment, none of 
which was imported from Mexico in 1939, 
1940, or 1941, amounted to $21,000 and 
was largely responsible for the year’s in- 
crease. 

In 1938, machinery, valued at $20,374, 
accounted for almost 40 percent of the 
total value of imports from Mexico. In 
1939, however, machinery imports 
dropped to $6,826, and in 1940 amounted 
to only $2,696. Some increase was re- 
corded in 1941, the total reported being 


$4,014. 
Metals 
and Minerals 


Ecypt PLANS DEVELOPMENT OF DESERT 
AREA 


Development of the desert area along 
the coast of the Red Sea‘south of Suez is 
planned by the Egyptian Government in 
view of the region’s rich deposits of gold, 
emeralds, lead, manganese, copper, iron 
phosphates, and oil, states the foreign 
press. 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


Exports of gold and silver (mostly 
gold) from Nicaragua in September 1943 
increased in value to $779,822 from the 
$542,741 reported for August 1943 and 
$614,626 shown for August 1942. How- 
ever, the total value of gold shipments 
in the first 9 months of 1943, amounting 
to $6,009,652, was slightly below the 
$6,274,224 reported for the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


SWEDISH ORE FIELD TESTED FOR COPPER 


The ore field of the Fornatra mine in 
the parish of Natra, Sweden, idle for 70 
years, has been tested for copper. 
Though strict secrecy is maintained as to 
the value of the deposits, magnetic py- 
rites have been discovered and it is ex- 
pected that sulfur and copper also will 
be found. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ESTIMATED RESERVE OF TATI, SOUTH AFRICA, 
GOLD FIELDS 


Ore reserves of the Tati gold fields, 
Union of South Africa, are now esti- 
mated at 69,259 tons, averaging 44 pen- 
nyweight a ton in an average width of 
63 inches, states the foreign press. 

A total of 9,304 ounces were recovered 
from the 60,320 tons that were milled in 
the year ended March 31, 1943. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


The value of motion-picture equip- 
ment and films imported by New Zealand 
in the 7 months ended July 30, 1943, was 
£NZ188,352, according to figures pub- 
lished by the New Zealand Government. 
Similar imports in the first 7 months of 
1942 were valued at £NZ116,377. 


Naval Stores 


NEW Woop-DISTILLATION PLANTS AUTHOR- 
IZED IN SPAIN 


There is a shortage in Spain of wood- 
distillation products. Former sources of 
supply have been cut off, and domestic 
production cannot meet the demand. 

Four new plants have been authorized 
by the Government to start manufac- 
ture or are under construction, but none 
is yet in operation. Carbones e Indus- 
trias Maderas S. A., Barcelona, will have 
an estimated output of 240 metric tons 
a week. Other plants in the Barcelona 
area will be Jacinto Dubarri Serra and 
Saltor Modolell, San Celoni. 

Sociedad Espafiola Industrias Quim- 
icas-Farmacéuticas, Madrid, expects to 
produce 2,000 metric tons weekly. This 
factory, which is the largest of the new 
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enterprises, will collaborate with I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 

The only producer at present is “El 
Yrati,” S. A., Pamplona, with an output 
of about 800 tons of pitch per week. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


COTTONSEED SITUATION, BRAZIL 


Early in the autumn of this year, the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, announced that 781,- 
000 bags of cottonseed, or the same num- 
ber that was distributed in the 1942-43 
season, would be apportioned to growers 
during the current planting season. 

Advices from Brazil state that many 
planters consider this amount unsatis- 
factory, since they wish to increase their 
acreage. There are several reasons, it 
is said, for this attitude. A good price 
was paid for cotton last season, and it 
is probably the most profitable crop, with 
the exception of peanuts, which can be 
grown on a large scale. The European 
markets, as well as those in the north- 
ern part of the Americas, have grown. 
In addition, little farm equipment is 
needed to cultivate the crop. Facilities 
for marketing cotton exports are better, 
growers conclude, than for many other 
exportable products. 

Of the 14 cottonseed fumigation and 
distributing stations throughout the 
State of Sao Paulo, many are not ade- 
quately supplied with seed for distribu- 
tion. For example, of the 100,000 bags 
annually allotted the region of Presi- 
dente Prudente, one-fourth is produced 
within the region and the remainder 
must be procured from other sources, 
and, since railroad shipping space is ex- 
ceedingly limited, that 75-percent bal- 
ance, at last reports, was not available 
there. 

It is reported that as a result of this 
condition, sizable quantities of cotton- 
seed are being sold through the black 
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market, not only in Presidente Prudente 
but in other zones as well. The Gov- 
ernment is taking steps to eliminate this 
activity. 

Current estimates of the 1943-44 cotton 
crop in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
are from 450,000 to 500,000 metric tons. 
If the lower figure is attained, 900,000 tons 
of cottonseed will be produced. Of this 
total, 85,000 tons of refined cottonseed 
oil can be obtained from the 850,000 tons 
thus available for crushing. More than 
one-half, or 45,000 tons, of refined cot- 
tonseed oil will probably be domestically 
consumed, leaving an exportable surplus 
of 40,000 tons. 


BraziIu’s PEANUT CROP PROSPECTS 


A 1943-44 peanut crop of 10 percent (or 
about 2,500 metric tons) less than that 
of the preceding year is predicted in cur- 
rent estimates for the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Forthcoming production is in- 
dicated to be about 20,000 metric tons. 
If peanut prices had been raised or re- 
strictions had been placed on cotton 
plantings, it is felt by many of the local 
trade authorities that peanut plantings 
would have been greater. 


BRAZILIAN TuNG-OIL PROSPECTS 


Because a freeze in the middle of Sep- 
tember damaged the flowering of tung 
trees, growers in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, estimate that the 1943 production 
of tung oil will be considerably less than 
that of last year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COCONUT INDUSTRY, 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


The Coconut Marketing Board, an of- 
ficial agency of the Jamaican govern- 
ment, with the objective of controlling 
the coconut industry and thus utilizing 
fully the production of coconuts in Ja- 
maica, is planning to purchase and 
operate Soap and Edible Products, Ltd. 

It is anticipated that the Board will 
use £50,000 of its reserves to buy the 
manufacturing concern, with the re- 
mainder of the necessary capital being 
raised by government and private 
debentures. 

It is expected that the Board even- 
tually will absorb Caribbean Products, 
Ltd., the other principal coconut-prod- 
ucts manufacturer, and thus nationalize 
the industry. 


SHARK-OIL RENDERING BEGUN IN 
GUATEMALA 


Among the new industrial enterprises 
begun in Guatamala during 1943 is a 
shark-oil rendering business located at 
San Jose. - 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


Acreage devoted to sesame in India was 
placed at 2,774,000 acres in the second 
official forecast. This is 29,000 acres 
more than the 2,745,000-acre forecast at 
the same period last year. 

Condition of the sesame crop is said 
to be fairly good. 


INCREASED CASTOR-BEAN PLANTINGS EN- 
COURAGED IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Four groups, the Marketing Board, 
the Department of Agriculture of Jamai- 
ca, the Jamaica Agriculture Society, and 
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Schools for Rubber Tappers 
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Schools for rubber tappers are 
being set up with United States 
aid in the other: Americas to boost 
war-time production of rubber and 
to conserve the _ rubber-bearing 
trees for continued use after the 
war, says the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Production from a 
trained tapper may reach three 
times that from traditional meth- 
ods of hacking away haphazardly 
with machetes. 

Already plans are under way for 
classes in Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicarauga, 
Panama, Venezuela, and British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

The Government of Panama has 
published an illustrated booklet in 
Spanish on the improved methods, 
and this has been used for training 
in various countries. 
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Jamaica Chemical Industries, Ltd., are 
coordinating their efforts to encourage 
growers to increase their plantings of 
castor beans and to encourage manu- 
facturers to produce more castor oil. 

As a result of mutual agreement, all 
castor beans bought will be at the rate 
of £22/10s. per long ton. There is no 
limit to the quantity of the 1943 crop that 
will be accepted. 

Supplies of linseed on hand in Cal- 
cutta, India, were said to be almost nil 
at the end of the first semester of 1942. 
By the end of September, though arrivals 
improved, local mills were averse to pay- 
ing the high prices demanded. 

At the end of September, 6,000 long 
tons of linseed were stocked at Bombay, 
according to estimates by local shippers. 
For the first 9 months of 1943, 7,272 long 
tons of linseed had arrived at Bombay, 
which is less than one-tenth of the 79,735 
tons which arrived in the comparable 
period of 1942. 

Approximately 4,000 long tons of lin- 
seed comprised the consumption in the 
Bombay area during the third quarter 
of 1943 and this amount is about equal 
to that of the preceding 3-month period. 
Though actual data concerning Calcutta 
consumption were not available, it was 
estimated that the consumption there 
increased slightly during the _ third 
quarter. 

About 1,000 long tons of linseed oil 
were said to be on hand at Calcutta, 
India, September 30, 1943. 

Exports of many small quantities were 
made from that sector during the third 
quarter of 1943. 

About 2,150 long tons of castor seed 
were exported from the Madras area of 
India during the third quarter of 1943, 
bringing the total of the year ended 
September 30, 1943, to 11,000 long tons, 
estimates a trade source. 

Domestic consumption of castor seed 
during the third quarter in the same 
sector was thought to be about 9,750 long 
tons, but in the Bombay area only 1,800 
long tons were used. 
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As of September 30, 1943, the export- 
able surplus of castor seed in the Madras 
region was estimated at 5,000 long tons; 
in the Bombay area, 300 long tons; and 
in Calcutta, a very small undetermined 
amount. 

Prices for castor oil on the Calcutta 
market fell during the third quarter of 
1943 as a result of decreased demand on 
the part of oil mills as well as Govern- 
ment accounts. Stocks of castor oil in 
Calcutta were said to be low at the end 
of September. There were no exports 
during the preceding 3 months. 

Supplies of rapeseed at Karachi, India, 
at the end of the third quarter of 1943 
amounted to 5,250 long tons. An esti- 
mated 200 long tons of rapeseed and 
mustard seed were said to be available 
at that time in Bombay. 

Karachi also had 4,310 long tons of 
toria on hand at the close of the third 
quarter, and 520 long tons of cottonseed. 


MEXICAN Poppy SEED SENT TO U. K. For 
EXTRACTION TESTS 


Samples of Mexican poppy seed have 
been shipped from Nigeria to the United 
Kingdom for oil-extraction tests, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade journal. 


PORTUGUESE OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION 


Unofficial estimates of 1943 olive-oil 
production in Portugal place the output 
at 80,000,000 liters. This figure is 110.5 
percent greater than the 38,000,000-liter 
production reported in 1942. Olive crops, 
however, are generally more successful 
in alternate years. According to official 
releases, the 1941 olive-oil output in 
Portugal amounted to 100,250,000 liters; 
thus, the 1943 production is approxi- 
mately one-fifth less than that of the 
second preceding year, a more compar- 
able period. Official statistics show the 
1940 olive-oil output (38,299,500 liters) 
to be consistent with this trend. 


URUGUAYAN LINSEED ACREAGE 


Latest official estimates of the area 
under linseed cultivation in Uruguay 
give the total as approximately 346,000 
acres, compared with about 297,700 acres 
harvested during the 1942-43 crop year, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Total value of paper imported into 
British Guiana during 1942 was $358,404, 
the foreign press reports; imports from 
Canada were valued at $192,216, from 
Newfoundland at $5,569, the United 
Kingdom $101,359, and the United States 
$52,176. (Figures are in British Guiana 
dollars; 1 British Guiana dollar = $0.834 
U.S. currency.) 


Imports INTO NEw ZEALAND 


Imports of wood pulp and paper pulp 
into New Zealand during the first 6 
months of 1943 were valued at £24,986, 
compared with £12,181 for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Newsprint imports during the first 6 
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months of 1943 were valued at £83,251, 
more than 10 times the value of newsprint 
imported during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Value of other paper 
jmports increased from £282,953 in the 
first half of 1942 to £579,581 in the first 
6 months of 1943. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS FROM MEXICO 


Imports of paper products and books 
into Nicaragua from Mexico during tha 
first 9 months of 1943 were valued at 
$65,000, according to preliminary esti- 
mates. During the entire year of 1942 
the value of these commodities totaled 
only $5,550. 


Peat 


OUTPUT IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


In November, the Canadian press re- 
ported that output of peat fuel in Quebec 
Province so far this year amounted to 
some 1,200 short tons. Next year’s out- 
put of this new industry is expected to 
be about 10,000 tons. 

Canada’s commercial output of peat 
for fuel purposes in 1942 is reported at 
172 short tons, valued at $1,204. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


British GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF LUBRICATING 
OIL 


Value of imports of lubricating oil 
into British Guiana rose from $180,798 
(1 British’ Guiana dollar=$0.834 U. S. 
currency) in 1941 to $280,140 in 1942, 
according to the foreign press. Imports 
of this product from the United States 
in 1942 were valued at $242,338; from 
the Netherlands West Indies, $18,120; 
and from Canada, $17,697. 


ACTIVITY IN CANADA 


Within the next 12 months an inten- 
sive search for oil will be made in west- 
ern Canada, including Saskatchewan, 
claims the Dominion press. The execu- 
tion of a test-well program in the west 
has been delayed by lack of geologists 
and trained drilling crews. 

Drilling activity in oil flelds outside 
Turner Valley in Alberta is reported to 
be almost equal to that of the major 
fields. In Turner Valley, 19 wells are 
drilling, while in fields outside, 18 are 
drilling. 

Producing wells outside the valley have 
increased from 33 to 42 within the past 
year, and production of crude oil has 
risen from 465 to 787 barrels per day. 
In the same period, the Turner Valley 
wells have increased in number from 195 
to 213, but production has dropped from 
26,524 to 24,321 barrels per day. 


NEW WELL IN NICARAGUA 


Spudding-in operations were started 
in the latter part of September on a 
location 40 kilometers north of Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua. On October 27 it 
was reported that a well to the depth 
of 3,500 feet had been drilled. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES TO BE MANUFACTURED IN 
CHILE 


The State Railways of Chile have or- 
dered the construction of six locomotives 
of the Mikado type in their San Bernardo 
shops for use on the Longotoma-Los 
Vilos cut-off, reports the South American 
press. Parts such as boilers, wheels, and 
trucks, which cannot be made locally, 
have been ordered. 

Consideration is being given also, it 
is stated, to the local manufacture of 
wheels for freight cars and streetcars. 


Rubber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURE OF ELASTIC 
SURGICAL GOoDs 


Since the outbreak of the war, there 
have been many changes in the manu- 
facture of elastic surgical goods in Aus- 
tralia. While restricted by Government 
regulations as to importing supplies and 
making articles of which rubber is a 
constituent part, many companies are 
manufacturing articles which they form- 
erly imported. 

Surgical adhesive plaster is being made 
in Australia for the first time by two 
companies. Since military needs for this 
commodity are high, production is not 
meeting civilian demands. Four com- 
panies are manufacturing suspensories, 
which were formerly imported from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The manufacture of athletic support- 
ers, anklets, kneecaps, and wristlets was 
well established in Australia before the 
war. There are now 4 companies that 
make elastic goods, 5 who manufacture 
elastic stockings, 8 who manufacture 
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surgical rubber goods, and 17 who make 
surgical belts. 

While square-cut thread is produced 
in Australia, uncovered rubber thread 
in the finer counts and uncovered round 
extruded rubber thread are imported. 
Before 1939, knitted-elastic pieces were 
not locally manufactured. Now a com- 
pany in Victoria makes its own elastic 
for corsetry, covers rubber thread for its 
own use and for sale, and produces 
knitted-elastic piece goods from 1 inch 
upward in size. Another company in 
Victoria produces all types of braided 
and woven elastics up to and including 
those 2 inches in width. Local manu- 
facture can supply the bulk of the nor- 
mal market’s demands for elastic less 
than 1 inch in width. 

Australian manufacturers of elastic 
surgical goods import most of their sup- 
plies of elastic except that used in waist- 
bands. Because of Government control 
of both imports and production, the mak- 
ing of many articles for civilian use has 
been suspended and stocks of such goods 
are low. The question of releasing 
more materials for use in elastic goods 
for surgical purposes is said to be under 
consideration. 


CRUDE-RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE 
BELGIAN CONGO 


So far this year the Belgian Congo has 
exported to South Africa 4,000 tons of 
crude rubber according to an announce- 
ment made by the Governor General of 
that country. Production of crude rub- 
ber, made up for the most part of root 
and vine rubber, is expected to be 10,000 
tons for 1943. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF TUBES 
AND TIRES 


Value of imports of rubber tubes and 
tires into British Guiana dropped from 
$67,903 (1 British Guiana dollar=$0.834 
U.S. currency) in 1941 to $33,121 in 1942, 
claims the foreign press. Value of im- 
ports of these products from Canada in 
1941 was $52,937, decreasing to $17,151 
in 1942. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF SHOES, BOOTS, AND 
HEELS 


In June 1943, Canada exported 57,939 
pairs of rubber shoes and boots compared 
with 42,838 pairs in June 1942, says the 
Dominion press. There were also ex- 
ported in June of this year 8,000 pairs of 
rubber heels. 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


In the first 7 months of 1943, New 
Zealand imported raw rubber and rubber 
goods (excluding tires) to the value of 
£NZ59,705, according to figures published 
in New Zealand. During the correspond- 
ing period in 1942, rubber and rubber 
products imported were valued at 
£NZ152,946. 


RUBBER CONSERVATION, U. K. 


The crude-rubber equivalent of 960,000 
large tires has been saved in England 
during the past year, the British press 
claims. The economy was effected by 
reducing the crude-rubber content of 
tires, planning production, and supervis- 
ing the issuance and maintenance ol 
tires. 
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Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


New ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


Surgical and dental instruments and 
materials imported by New Zealand in 
the first 7 months of 1942 were valued 
at £NZ257,999—approximately double the 
value (£NZ128,782) of similar imports in 
the corresponding months of 1942. 

Imports of optician’s instruments and 
materials varied little in the two periods, 
totaling £NZ29.997 from January 
through July 1942, and £NZ29,780 from 
January through July 1943. 


Shipbuilding 
TONNAGE BUILT IN CANADA 


In the 2 years prior to August 1943, 
200 10,000-ton cargo ships were launched 
in Canada, a Canadian trade journal 
States. The fleet of freighters built in 
Canadian yards was equal to 10 percent 
of Great Britain’s merchant tonnage at 
the beginning of the war, according to 
the report. 


PROGRAM IN NEW ZEALAND 


The cost of New Zealand’s shipbuilding 
program for 1943 has been estimated by 
the Minister of Defense at £NZ2,000,000. 

The 1,400-ton oil tanker, Hinuwaka, 
launched on September 14, is the larg- 
est vessel ever built in Wellington. The 
tanker, which is to be used to refuel war 
and merchant Diesel and oil-burning 
ships, has a length of 180 feet and a beam 
of 36 feet. 


DELIVERIES IN SWEDEN 


The recent delivery to the Eriksberg 
Shipyard in Sweden of two combined 
cargo and passenger motor liners, the 
Brasil and the Amazonas, 7,430 and 7,650 
tons deadweight, respectively, is reported 
in the foreign press. 

Delivery of the combined ore and oil 
carrier, Ferroland, to the Farm Steam- 
ship Co. is also reported. This vessel 
is 465 feet long. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of wool and woolen 
goods in May were valued at 40,900,000 
marks, compared with 24,500,000 marks 
in April. Cotton and cotton goods were 
valued at 39,600,000 marks compared 
with 28,500,000 marks in the preceding 
month. 

Clothing has been scarce for some time, 
particularly among the lower-income 
workers who had few spare clothes on 
which to draw when their ordinary work 
clothes were no longer wearable. Sub- 
stitute materials have appeared on the 
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market, but their wearing quality is low, 
and because of their high cost they repre- 
sent a heavy drain on the family budget. 

From the middle of 1942 to the fall of 
1943, woolen mills will probably have 
achieved an output of 2,000,000 meters of 
cloth, 1,000,000 meters of which had al- 
ready been delivered by early September. 
This cloth was intended primarily for 
work clothes and garments for school 
children. 

SITUATION IN U. K. 


Wholesale textile distributors of the 
United Kingdom have initiated steps for 
the equitable disposal of surplus stocks 
of textiles and clothing which probably 
will be released by the Government im- 
mediately after cessation of hostilities, 
if not before. 

Under Board of Trade approval, the 
Surplus Textiles Corporation was formed 
in September, with headquarters in Lon- 
don. Under Government direction this 
company will purchase and control the 
sale and distribution of all surplus tex- 
tiles. Membership is open to firms which 
have engaged in wholesale textile trade 
since August 31, 1939, and which handled 
business of at least £25,000 in the last 
financial year before that date. All 
members are to receive a fair share of 
the business, and goods are to be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible among re- 
tailers, through the ordinary channels of 
trade. 


Cotton and Products 


BELGIAN CONGO MILLS ACTIVE 


Textile mills in Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, have been very busy making mil- 
lions of meters of cloth for the armed 
forces as well as the native population, 
reports the Governor General of the 
colony. Large quantities of bandages 
and cotton batting are also produced. 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


India’s cotton area for 1943-44 covers 
14,701,000 acres, according to the second 
forecast made. This represents an 8- 
percent decrease from the second fore- 
cast of the preceding season. Short- 
staple cotton was reduced almost 15 
percent, indicating a large transfer to 
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Chile’s Model Seed Farm 
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: A model seed farm near San- 
> tiago, Chile, owned and operated 
> by a French refugee, is producing 
> varieties of garden seed which are 
; favored in western Europe, espe- 
, cially in France and the Low 
> Countries. About 37,200 kilograms 
> (kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) of sev- 
> eral different varieties of beans, 
> 4,000 kilograms of onion seed and 
> 1,000 kilograms of carrot seed are 
> reportedly available at present. 

: The owner, it is said, hopes to be 
‘ able to produce in Chile substan- 
; tial quantities of European vari- 
» eties of garden seed for shipment 
> to Europe for use during the post- 
> ~war period of agricultural rehabili- 
> tation. 
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long-staple varieties, as has been the 
trend for several years. 

Consumption of Indian cotton from 
September 1, 1942, to July 31, 1943, ag- 
gregated 3,900,808 bales, compared with 
3,724,384 bales in the corresponding pe. 
riod of 1941-42. 

Official published reports indicate that 
68,620 bales of raw cotton were exported 
from the principal ports of India from 
September 1 to October 2, 1943, against 
only 3,926 bales in the corresponding 
period last year. Cotton arrivals at 
principal Indian ports in the first month 
of the current season (which began on 
September 1) were 53,815 bales, in com- 
parison with 90,138 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

Cotton-yarn prices remained stable, at 
or near ceiling rates fixed in August. 
Turn-over improved and export inquiries 
were more numerous. Toward the end 
of the month, markets became dull and 
weak, as dealers apparently had accumu- 
lated stocks and were not interested in 
additional purchases. 

Good trading was done in the whole- 
sale piece-goods market, with prices 
above ceiling until the last week in Sep- 
tember when the Textile Commissioner 
announced that the Government would 
strictly enforce ceiling prices. Export 
demand was excellent. 

The Textile Commissioner reported 
that ceiling prices set on 12 varieties of 
cotton cloth and yarn on August 31, 1943, 
would be extended on December 1 to 
include all types of cloth and yarn pro- 
duced in Indian mills—more than 3,000 
items. This was expected to lower re- 
tail prices about 30 percent. Ceiling 
prices are to be scrutinized and adjusted 
every 3 months. 

Because of the unusually heavy stocks 
of yarn and cloth which had been manu- 
factured before August 1, the deadline 
for their disposition was extended from 
October 31 to December 31. These yarn 
stocks were estimated in trade circles 
at 215,000,000 pounds, and cloth at 
2,700,000,000 yards. 

Orders for 493,000,000 yards of stand- 
ard cloth were placed with mills for the 
August-to-October period, according to 
an announcement of the Textile Control 
Board. Most of this was being sent to 
provincial governments and Indian 
States. An allotment of 53,000,000 yards 
of standard cloth was made for Bombay 
Province, from August 1943 to January 
1944. Retail sales are made through 
“Fair-Price Shops” and specially author- 
ized retailers. Present plans are to limit 
each individual to 15 yards a year. 


Ecuapor’s COTTON-CROP PROSPECTS 
UNFAVORABLE 


Unfavorable weather has _ reduced 
Ecuador's current cotton crop. 

This will cause a larger demand for 
imported cotton, to supply the expanded 
textile industry. 


KENyYA’S CROP REDUCED BY UNFAVORABLE 
WEATHER 


Unfavorable weather has_ reduced 
Kenya’s 1942-43 cotton crop to approxi- 
mately 6,000 bales, reports an African 
publication. The 1941-42 crop was re- 
ported as 12,269 bales. 
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COTTON ACREAGE, NICARAGUA 


As of October 7, cotton sowing in Nica- 
ragua was authorized for 3,273 acres. 

Growing conditions are excellent and, 
unless adverse conditions develop, an 
average yield of 325 pounds per acre is 
anticipated. 

Guatemala is expected to purchase 
most of the crop. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE, BELGIAN CONGO 


The silkworm-gut industry was begun 
by natives in the Belgian Congo, under 
Government supervision, just prior to the 
war. About 80,000 strands were pro- 
duced in 1940. 

This year the breeding station expects 
to produce 15 tons of fresh cocoons, 
2,000,000 silkworm guts for sutures, and 
200,000 guts for fishing leaders, according 
to a recent statement of the Governor- 
General of the Colony. An even larger 
output is anticipated in the next few 
years. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN CYPRUS 


A silk reeling plant recently has been 
added to the expanding silk industry of 
Cyprus, reports a British periodical. Part 
of the cocoon output will be handled at 
this plant, although the greater portion 
is reeled in Syria and the Lebanon. 

The government has guaranteed to 
buy 10,000 ounces of silkworm eggs this 
year, and the entire cocoon crop is to be 
purchased by the Ministry of Supply. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON-YARN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Rayon yarns produced in the United 
Kingdom during September were pri- 
marily for the use of the Government 
and for utility goods. Increasing quan- 
tities of tire yarns and insulating yarns 
were requested by the Government. 

Trading centered around utility fab- 
rics, no provision having been made for 
nonutility materials for domestic use. 

Unhampered by immediate compe- 
tition from continental Europe, the 
British rayon industry anticipates vast 
post-war expansion. 


Wool and Products 


CHILE’S PROSPECTIVE WOOL CLIP 


Although lack of rainfall has caused 
ascarcity of water in Chile’s sheep-grow- 
ing region, the 1944 wool clip is ex- 
pected to about equal those of the past 
2 years, in quantity. Present indica- 
tions are that it will also be cleaner. 


Swiss Woo. Stocks Low 


As soon as shipping permits, Switzer- 
land can draw upon large quantities of 
wool which have been purchased and 
stored abroad. These are said to be suf- 
ficient for a normal year’s supply. 

In the meantime, however, stocks are 
dwindling so alarmingly that all avail- 
able reserves must be stretched to the 
utmost by utilizing reworked wool and 
staple fiber. 

In 1942, manufacturers were busy on 
Army contracts, but production in 1943 
is on a smaller scale. 
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Effective July 1, 1943, the difference be- 
tween purchasing and selling prices for 
wool products was limited by govern- 
mental decree. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX CULTIVATION IN CHILE 


Cultivation of fiber flax is expanding 
in Chile. Introduced in 1903, it devel- 
oped slowly, and in 1938-39 comprised 
about 1,975 acres. By the 1940-41 crop 
year, more than 3,700 acres were de- 
voted to flax in Valdivia and Llanquihue 
Provinces. In the 1943-44 season, about 
125 acres were planted in Cautin Prov- 
ince. 

The linen industry at La Union is also 
growing. 


EIRE’s FLAX ACREAGE 


Eire’s 1943 flax acreage has been esti- 
mated at 27,500 acres, or 8,900 acres 
above the 1942 planting of 18,600 acres. 


LINEN-FLAX ACREAGE REDUCED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Linen-flax acreage in New Zealand 
for 1943-44 has been greatly reduced be- 
cause of insufficient processing machin- 
ery, according to official reports. Pre- 
viously it had expanded from 15,000 
acres in 1941-42 to about 22,000 acres 
in 1942-43. 


TANGANYIKA’S SISAL INDUSTRY 


Tanganyika’s sisal industry is operat- 
ing at capacity, limited only by labor 
supply, reports an African periodical. 

The entire kapok crop is to be pur- 
chased by the British Ministry of Supply, 
if quality specifications are fulfilled. 


Wearing Apparel 


StTRAW-HaT Exports FrRoM EcuaDor 


Straw hats exported from Ecuador in 
September, according to unofficial esti- 
mates, amounted to 11,273 kilograms, 
compared with 15,165 kilograms in the 
corresponding month of 1942. This 
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gives an estimated total for the first 
three quarters of 1943 of 15,643 kilograms, 
against 18,113 kilograms in the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


Total imports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco into British Guiana during 1942 
came to 614,760 pounds, states a British 
publication. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS FROM MExIco 


The value of imports of Mexican leaf 
tobacco into Nicaragua during the first 
9 months of 1943 was estimated at $12,000 
more than four times the amount at 
which tobacco imports from Mexico were 
valued during the entire year of 1942. 


SPANISH TOBACCO CROP 


This year’s tobacco crop in Alava Pro- 
vince, Spain, totaled 14,185 kilograms, a 
40-percent increase over last year’s crop 
of 9,948 kilograms. Average price of the 
1943 crop was 8.36 pesetas a kilogram. 


TURKISH CIGARETTE OUTPUT 


Output of cigarettes in Turkey, which 
amounted to approximately 17,000,000 
kilograms last year, will reach 19,000,000 
kilograms during 1943, according to a 
recent statement by the Minister of Cus- 
toms and Monopolies. Efforts are being 
made, it is said, to increase output of 
Turkish cigarette factories sufficiently 
to provide for an export market. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


BriTIsH GUIANA’s TOILETRY IMPORTS 


Shipments of toilet requisites, other 
than soap and spirits, to British Guiana 
from the Uniter States were almost 14 
times as great in 1942 as in 1941. Value 
of those commodities shipped in 1942 
was $73,986 (1 British Guiana dollar= 
$0.834 U. S. currency), compared with 
$5,293 during the preceding year, ac- 
cording to figures published in a foreign 
journal, 


ESSENTIAL OIL PRODUCTION, GUATEMALA 


Essential-oil production in Guatemala 
has shown a measurable increase in the 
first 9 months of 1943 over that of the 
comparable period of the preceding year. 
The quantity of citronella, eucalyptus, 
and lemongrass oils exported was about 
one-third greater, and the value of those 
three products was more than 70 per- 
cent larger, from January to September 
1943 than for the first-three quarters of 
1942. Guatemala shipped 102,683 pounds 
of citronella oil, 139,986 pounds of lemon- 
grass oil, and 2,384 pounds of eucalyptus 
oil valued at a total of $405,896, during 
the first 9 months of 1943 compared with 
a combined total of 183,195 pounds 
valued at $236,616 for the corresponding 
months of 1942. 
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in American Exchange Rates 


NoTe.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba 


United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the doller at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to the dollar. 





Country Unit quoted 


Official A 

Official B 

Bid_. 

Free market 

Controlled 

Curb 

Official 

Free market 

Special free market 

Official 

Export draft 

Curb market 

Free 

Gold exchange 

Mining dollar 

Agricultural dollar 
| Controlled 

Bank of Republic 

Stabilization Fund 

Curb 


Argentina Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazi! Cruzeiro ! 


Chile Peso. 


Colombia -. eo 


Costa Rica Colon_.- Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free _ - 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (official) 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso _- Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon_. do 
Uruguay Peso. Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar _ - Controlled. - 
Free 


Type of exchange 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approx- 
049 Oct. imate 
(heue. | Uamem- | 08 Rate | equiva- Date, 
: ‘ (Month- lent in 1943 
al) al) ly) U. 8s. 
currency 
3.73 3.7 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Nov. 13 
4.23 4. 2: 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.88 4.94 4.94 4.94 2024 Do. 
4.24 4.00 4.00 2500 Do. 
43. 38 46. 46 42. 42 42.42 . 0236 ov 7. | 
54 02 49. 66 44.50 44 50 (225 Do. 
16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Nov. 18 
19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19 63 . 9509 Do. 
20. 68 20. 52 20. 30 20. 30 0493 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19 37 0516 | Nov. 20 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
31.78 31.75 31. 64 32. 50 0308 Do. 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
31.35 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
231.15 31.13 31. 00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Nov. 27 
1.76 1. 76 1.76 1.76 . 5682 Do. 
(3) (3) (4 (4 (4) Do 
1. 86 1.77 1.75 1.75 .5714 Do, 
5. 85 5.71 5. 65 5. 65 1770 | Oct. 30 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
YS 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Nov. 6 
15.00 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 0709 | Nov. 17 
2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 4902 Do. 
4.86 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Nov. 15 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 2000 Nov. 18 
5.93 5. 24 5.30 18ST Do 
333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 0030 | Oct. 30 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Nov. 27 
2.50 2.40 2. 50 2.50 4000 Do. 
1.90 1.90 1. 90 1.90 , 5263 Do. 
2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do 
3. 26 3.35 3.35 3. 35 2085 Nov. 15 
3. 76 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, tne cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 1, 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Established March 25. 


3 For class 2 merchandise 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195. 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


5 July 24-December 31. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automctive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United State 


into Argentina. 





Canadian Hinterland 
of the Alaska 
Highway 


which farming might lean in its early 
stages. Thus subsistence farming might 
spread gradually with the increase in the 
population and eventually become an 
economic proposition. So far as is 
known, no plans for agricultural coloni- 
Zation have yet been made. 


Forest Industry Local 


The high cost of importing lumber to 
supply the needs of the mining industry 
has made it necessary to establish small 
sawmills in scattered sections of the 
Northwest Territories and to secure lum- 
ber from the forests of the area. The 
industry is purely local in nature and 
does not hold much promise for a future 
development directed toward an export 
trade. Such forests as are present “vary 





in nature from scattered clumps of 
stunted conifers and birches near the 
northern limits of tree growths to fairly 
heavy stands of poplar and spruce in 
the vicinity of the larger rivers.” The 
poplar trees are especially valued as a 
source of fuelwood, the most important 
forest product of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. : 

The principal economic value of the 
forests probably consists in the habitat 
they provide for fur-bearing animals, 
and the wood they furnish for fuel and 
buildings for the scattered inhabitants of 
the region. The extensive wooded areas 
which blanket the western mountain 
slopes of British Columbia and the pan- 
handle of Alaska disappear inland in the 
Yukon where the climate is dry and cold. 
As a result, much the same marginal 
forest conditions as in the Northwest 
Territory exist in the Yukon Territory. 


Realistic Approach Needed 


In the last analysis, of course, the fu- 
ture of the region will depend on people 
who still have the pioneer’s courage to 
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travel long distances, settle in strange 
lands, and endure disheartening hard. 
ships. Certainly a new era of possibili- 
ties is looming with the development of 
an air age which bids fair to change 
the age-old routes of travel and give 
the north an importance it has never 
heretofore enjoyed. At the same time, 
however, the cause of progress will not 
be served by an optimism which mini- 
mizes the difficulties. Prospective set- 
tlers cannot hope to reap a bonanza 
from settlements in the northlands 
merely because a narrow ribbon of road 
has made its resources somewhat more 
accessible. They must first be willing 
to face the rigors of a pioneer’s life, 
And these settlers will have to be backed 
up by business willing to spend money 
in developing this distant frontier. 





Post-War World 


Communications 


(Continued from p. 10) 


cal means of establishing and operating 
a world communications system. 

At the outset I cannot over-stress the 
importance of removing the Axis 
countries’ controls and influences over 
communications facilities outside of their 
own boundaries. The United States 
should have no less control than any 
other country over the cables connecting 
America and the mainland of Europe 
via the Azores. The South American 
facilities must be free to carry on com- 
munications with the world, and Axis 
controls and influences must be elim- 
inated. 

It is essential that control over local 
properties should be restored to local 
governments and their own citizens; it 
hardly behooves the democracies to move 
in imperialistically where the local gov- 
ernments or interests can do an effective 
job. Our consistent aim must be the un- 
fettered flow of communications. And 
we ourselves should own local foreign 
properties only where and to the extent 
necessary to accomplish this guiding 
purpose. 

Basic Principles 

It seems to me that before any worth- 
while world communications system can 
be projected, at least five basic principles 
must be accepted by all the nations at the 
peace conference. 

The first of these principles is a uni- 
form rate for all messages throughout 
the world in all directions. There should 
be a universal policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion. 

The second principle reinforces the 
first in that these rates must be low 
rates. I am not prepared to say at this 
time how low this rate should be, nor 
do I think this is the proper time to 
make such a determination, but I do 
think that our objective ought to be a 
rate of a few cents per word to any gate- 
way in the world. 

I can hear the skeptics challenge the 
feasibility of obtaining either of these 
objectives. They will ask how it is eco- 
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hi omically feasible for countries to op- 


ate communication systems at the 
same rate throughout the world and at 
cheap rates. The whole history of rate 
making in communications establishes 
the principle of increase in flow with 
decrease in cost. The British themselves 
have a uniform rate to any point within 
their far-flung Empire, which is a good 
deal cheaper than the rates charged by 
any carriers between the United States 
and similar points. 

Our forward-looking postal adminis- 
tration has made the whole world a sin- 
gle postal district, and letters flow 
throughout the world for a few cents. 
Yet their cost of operation bears a more 
direct relation to distance than is the 
case in radiotelegraph, where cost does 
not vary with distance. 


Technical Vistas 


The third principle to be used as a 
guide is instantaneous radio communi- 
cations between all important areas on 
the globe. The future rests largely upon 
radio. The strain on the principle may 
be the shortage of frequencies. But ra- 
dio is just coming of age, and its engi- 
neers already envisage some important 
technical advances. 

For example, some engineers think 
that an electronic conveyor belt in the 
equatorial zone would have many ad- 
vantages in overcoming certain undesir- 
able natural phenomena which are dis- 
turbing in other latitudes and along 
other transmission paths. Main trans- 
mitting stations might be located in 
Puerto Rico, West Africa, Egypt, India, 
China, Guam, Hawaii, and Mexico. All 
important world points would key into 
this belt for the instantaneous transmis- 
sion and reception of intelligence, and 
full international use could be made of 
frequencies which are now useful only 
for short-range communication during 
particular hours of the day or seasons 
of the year. 

Thus a message from New York to 
Sydney would be put on the belt at 
Puerto Rico, automatically relayed via 
Mexico, Hawaii, and Guam, where it 
moves off the belt and down to Sydney. 
In this entire system relatively few fre- 
quencies would do the work of many. 

Of course, continuing international 
cooperation as well as extensive engi- 
neering research is essential as a basis 
for this or any comparable engineering 
plan. 

However, more immediate benefits can 
be derived from recent technical devel- 
opments which permit as many as 12 
radio telegraph circuits to operate in a 
channel which heretofore would accom- 
modate only one circuit. There are also 
possibilities with respect to a single side 
band transmission which cuts channel 
requirements in half. While this may 
sound very technical, the fact remains 
that full advantage of these technical 
developments cannot be realized without 
international cooperation. 


Optimum Use Is Aim 


The fourth principle is the establish- 
ment of uniform and low press rates 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of No- 
vember 16, 1943. Opposition must be 
filed before December 20, 1943: 


Class Number and 


Trade-mark Commodity 


Penetrose___________.. No. 3—Entire class. 
ik SO oo go a No. 10—Entire class. 
i a a E « No. 14—Entire class. 
Behar oan cassis or we as anes No. 14—Entire class. 
CRNA. £ ok cS icsesen No. 10—Entire class. 
IN dai dese ae No. 14—Entire class. 
Crpeanee. o.oo. ee No. 9—Entire class. 
Robin Hood__.___...... No. 9—Entire class. 
I oie ees eatin No. 14—Entire class. 
sia seas alts Oleic os No. 4—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 


Tale Mar Aplatins 
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filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication: 





| Date of pub- 


Trade-mark Product lication 
1943 
Vanbo-. | Classes 1, 2, 4, 9, and |N IV. 22 to27 

| 14, | 

J&L .| Hardware and bazar-__| Do. 

Avion_. -| Soap, candles, and | Do. 
| matches. 

Atrixy]-Bi Drug store and chemi- | Do. 
| eal products. 

Galactasi__. ee RSS } Do. 

Bactioral i. maa Do. 

Indestro__.......| Hardware and bazar __| Do. 

Jacobs... _- Re, URE cn RS Do. 

Lametal__- Hardware and bazar Do. 
and building mate- | 
rial. | 

Metur oe... / Do. 

Topovac-Ovol__._| Drugstore and chem- Do. 


: ical products. } 
Politon_- viet se | Do. 








throughout the world. To a great ex- 
tent, as I have already indicated, this 
has been done by the British Empire. 
I think it is vitally important to our 
future post-war world that the same 
system be extended. It is idle to talk 
about a free press in terms of a well- 
informed world community where phys- 
ical facilities are inadequate, or where 
they are throttled and controlled to serve 
selfish ends, or where the cost of service 
discourages less than the optimum usage. 

Finally, we must have free ingress and 
egress of information, and freedom for 
all peoples of the world to communicate 
with each other. Facilities should be 
equally available to citizens of all na- 
tions without any form of preference be- 
tween them. ° 


Don’t Miss Opportunities! 


At this juncture our concern must go 
beyond radio telegraph and telephone. 
International radio broadcasting and, 
when possible, international television 
must complete this world communica- 
tion picture. I have not developed this 
phase of the problem here simply be- 
cause it is a separate subject. When 
these operations can be set up, all coun- 
tries should be encouraged to establish 
comparable and reciprocal arrangements 
and facilities in this field. This great- 
est of all mechanisms for mass commu- 
nication should serve as a mighty force 
in bringing about mutual acquaintance- 
ship, respect, and sympathetic under- 
standing among peoples. 

In the field of broadcasting, as in all 
forms of public communication, each 
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country should adopt certain policies 
which, without fettering the free inter- 
change of news, information, and educa- 
tional material, would guard against in- 
trusion into purely domestic affairs and 
attacks upon nations, races, or creeds. 
Restraints, of course, should be applied 
sparingly; and we should rest assured 
that these restraints are amongst those 
which can properly be termed “those 
wise restraints which make men free.” 

This Nation, and with it the world, 
missed an opportunity at Versailles in 
1919. Shall we miss it again at the next 
peace conference? 





Future Forest Vistas 
in American 


Republics 


(Continued from p. 11) 


trees found in Esmeraldas Province 
alone, which is only a small part of 
Ecuador. He points out that his list is 
by no means complete, as it covers not 
more than 25 percent of the trees found 
there. He has listed these woods ac- 
cording to their hardness, their dura- 
bility, and their availability for cabinet 
work. 

Recent reports from Mexico reveal 
that new and vast resources of lumber 
have been located there, including val- 
uable stands of ash, pine, and white 
oak. The ash, which is of excellent qual- 
ity, is found in the higher altitudes of 
the Guadalajara region and on the Pa- 
cific slopes in Jalisco and Michoacan. 


Amazon and Orinoco 


The Amazon Valley, occupying the 
heart of the South American continent 
and embracing most of Brazil plus large 


forest areas of Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed Date effective 
aaa ...-.-| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

|. Saaees ...| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
eR .--| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. ._..-- ....-----| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Se rs Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below)-_-...| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nethe r- 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands | } 
India, Surinam, and | 


| SEE Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland _-____-- ....-| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras_-_..-..--.-----| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia- - --- é : | Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala__-__-_- | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other Gan | 

Morocco -- - --- .-| May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua !_____- _...| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
| EE ere. | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 


El Salvador_._.......-..--| Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 


Costa Rica-__- ..--| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?.........| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador.-.------ Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial | 
Empire--_----- | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

Canada (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935)-..-...--- SS Se Do. 
le | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela-- | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (suppleme ntary | | 

agreement) .___--- .| Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supple mentary | 

agreement) *__- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supple me ntary | 

agreement) - | Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina_- | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | | 

agreement) ___ .-| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
. ses May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay. --- sl July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico--_-- .-| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
ies Apr. 8, 1943 (4) 
Iceland ____. ....--| Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. : 

3’ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

‘T hirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 


analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
. : Date for oral 
. , | Date of issu- for submit- oe us wy 
Country ance of notice | ting wyitten | Woes 
| statements 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 


Cuba__...) Oct. 19,1943 | Nov. 17, 1943 Nov. 24, 1943 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 








and Bolivia, is said to contain the world’s 
greatest reserves of forest wealth. (For 
a more detailed study of the Brazilian 
situation, the reader is referred to “Com- 
mercial Possibilities in Brazil’s Forest 
Wealth,” ForeiIcn COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 3, 1943.) 

Add to this the contiguous forests of 
the Orinoco Valley in Venezuela, the 
forests of the Guianas, of Paraguay and 
northern Argentina, and one sees a for- 
est area of more than a billion acres— 
much larger than the forests of the 
United States and exceeded only by those 
of the Soviet Union. 


Difficulties and Needs 


All of these tropical forests have one 
thing in common, that of a mixed growth 


with a great variety of trees per acre. 
The restrictions of demand to only se- 
lected species has required small-scale, 
hand lumbering operations which are 
expensive and uneconomical. Lack of 
transportation facilities also makes large 
forest areas inaccessible. Peru, for ex- 
ample, would not be so dependent upon 
other countries for its wood require- 
ments if it had better accessibility to its 
forests. 

Up to now, logging operations have 
touched only the fringe of the great 
South American forests and woods, i 
consequence of the lack of transporta- 
tion, machinery, and an adequate mar- 
ket. This condition (it is convincingly 
maintained) is likely to change in the 
post-war period. 

First of all, much more will be known 
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about the different kinds of trees anq 
the uses to which their timber can be 
put, and large-scale operations with 
tractors, machinery, and technical aids 
will overcome natural obstacles, while 
extensive marketing operations will 
make it possible to dispose of new varie- 
ties of wood now not generally known 
commercially. 

Some indication of how future enter- 
prises may operate is found in the very 
modern milling and lumbering opera- 
tions of the Astoria Lumber Co., now. 
marketing mahogany and cedar from 
the region around Iquitos, Peru. This 
is one of the largest foreign-owned lum- 
ber mills in South America, with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 board feet a day. This 
company is now replanting mahogany 
saplings on areas that have been cut 
over. 


East-Coast Republics 


Brazil’s rosewood, sometimes called 
jacaranda, is a beautiful cabinet wood 
which has been exported to Europe for 
many years. It is said to be one of the 
most valuable of all timbers and is 
shipped, as a rule, through the port 
of Victoria. Brazil grows the eucalyptus 
as a tree crop, as do many other re- 
publics, and uses it for railroad ties, 
posts, telephone poles, and for firewood. 
Germany used to buy from Brazil an oak- 
like timber for crossties. 

Paraguay’s forest wealth consists 
largely of quebracho, a hard, tough, du- 
rable wood—as its name, meaning “ax- 
breaker,” would indicate. Quebracho ex- 
tract is rich in tannin and, as is well 
known, is important in the tanning in- 
dustries. Quebracho makes excellent 
crossties, fence posts, and bridge tim- 
bers. Much quebracho and other timber 
is rafted down the Parana River to the 
sawmills of Argentina. 

Argentina has large quebracho as well 
as other hardwood forests in the north. 
Quebracho extract is exported, but lum- 
ber and crossties are imported from the 
neighboring republics. Other important 
hardwoods are the algarroba and urun- 
day. 


What of Chile and Peru? 


The forests of Chile are largely con- 
centrated in the southern Provinces, 
Here heavy virgin growths of beech and 
Araucaria pine are lumbered and used 
for plywood. One plywood plant, near 
Temuco, is now working 24 hours a day 
and turning out 12,000 cubic meters of 
plywood a year. 

The Araucaria pine, together with the 
Alerce, or larch, was formerly shipped to 
Germany for airplanes. 

Only within the last few years has Peru 
been able to benefit from the vast timber 
reserves of the “montafia” region, those 
limitless forests which cover the eastern 
face of the Andes and spread far down 
into the Amazon Valley, covering about 
two-thirds of the total area of the Re- 
public. 

Three sawmills have been built at 
Tingo Maria, from which point the lum- 
ber is trucked 350 miles over the Andes 
to Lima and to the cities of the Central 
Valley. Present production of this area 
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is perhaps 800,000 board feet a month. 
While over 200 kinds of usable trees are 
available, not more than 25 varieties are 
now being used for lumber. These in- 
clude moena, cedro, palo colorado, palo 
marillo, chamiza, cedro tingo, hispi, pul- 
paj and tornillo. The hardwoods pre- 
dominate. 


Colombia Is Active 


Colombia, which formerly imported 
lumber, had its foreign supplies cut off 
by war, and today the domestic lumber 
industry, with 62 large sawmills, planing 
mills, and impregnating plants, is work- 
ing double shifts. The domestic lumber 
producers, a local paper recently said, 
are “being flooded with orders from the 
neighboring republics, with extraordi- 
nary urgency and in great quantities.” 
Colombia also has 390 smaller woodwork- 
ing plants turning out plywood, veneer, 
staves, boxes, cabinet work, furniture, 
doors, windows, and other commodities. 

Colombia has a fine cabinet wood 
called abarco, which can be substituted 
for mahogany—while the cautivo and the 
ceiba amarilla, two softwoods, are used 
in large volume for barrels for vegetable 
oils and for butter tubs. 

Greenheart, a form of laurel, has long 
been exported to Europe from the 
Guianas. It is stronger than teak and 
is excellent for piles, docks, lock gates, 
and ships. 

British Honduras has exported log- 
wood for dyeing purposes since the days 
of the buccaneers who were themselves 
frequently part-time logwood cutters. 
Mahogany, cedar, and rosewood are still 
exported from British Honduras as well 
as from the neighboring states of Cen- 
tral America. 

While one-half of Venezuela is cov- 
ered with forests, no timber is exported, 
largely because of the distance of the 
forests from the markets and the poor 
transportation facilities. 


Three Challenging “Lacks” 


The best-known Species imported by 
the United States from the southern re- 
publics within the past few years are 
principally mahogany, balsa, lignum 
vitae, and tropical cedar. Numerous 
hardwoods of many varieties are also 
imported and are well liked for their 
exotic character and furniture-making 
qualities. 

The three great difficulties that must 
be overcome before the great variety of 
construction and cabinet woods now 
found in the American Tropics meet with 
general acceptance in the markets of 
North America and of Europe are these: 

Lack of accurate, dependable nomen- 
clature for these woods. 

Lack of accurate knowledge of their 
technical qualities and uses. 

Lack of dependable supply of these 
timbers at all times in quantities suf- 
ficient to fill volume orders. 

Now that government and business 
leaders of the American republics are 
cooperating in the planned development 
of the resources of the Western Hem- 
isphere, it should not be difficult, one 
feels, to overcome these handicaps. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





(Continued from p. 17) 
tribution of industries throughout the 
Union. 

In an address dealing with problems 
which may confront South African in- 
dustry in the post-war epoch, the Min- 
ister of Finance emphasized the impor- 
tance of better training of workers as the 
key to a more rational use of the Union’s 
potential industrial facilities. He also 
spoke of the need of improving the ef- 
ficiency and increasing the consumption 
of the native worker. 


GOLD AND DIAMOND MINING ACTIVITY 


Gold production in September, total- 
ing 1,054,980 ounces valued at £8,503,605, 
represented a decline by 4,952 ounces and 
£101,418 from the August figures. An- 
nouncement has been made of the flota- 
tion of the Western Ultra Deep Levels 
Gold Mining Co., a new development on 
the Rand for working the gold reefs at 
depths below those hitherto considered 
possible. At present, the deepest mining 
is about 9,000 feet. 

Recently, the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines reopened the Dutoitspan diamond 
mine which had been out of production 
for 5 years. It is expected that a labor 
force of 200 Europeans and 1,000 natives 
will be employed. 

Union Government revenue increased 
from £37,475,323 for the period from 
April 1 to September 30, 1942, to £43,051,- 
648 for the corresponding period of 1943, 
and the monthly revenue for September 
increased from £4,383,680 in 1942 to 
£6,476,307 in 1943. 

Deposits held by Commercial Banks 
in the Union rose during this same 
month from £218,100,000 to £222,555,000, 
and advances increased from £36,900,000 
to £37,862,000. 

The cost of living in South Africa has 
risen to a new high. In September in 
the nine principal urban centers it was 
25.9 percent above the 1939 level, a rise 
of 0.6 percent over the August figure. 

The long-expected “curfew” on public 
vehicles came into effect at the end of 
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October. Under the new order, the last 
public transport leaves the center of a 
city at 10 o’clock p. m. on weekdays and 
at 9 o’clock p. m. on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Transport Problem in Port Elizabeth.— 
Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa, is 
faced with a transport problem inas- 
much as it is difficult to obtain spare 
parts for busses as well as essential 
streetcar equipment, states an October 
report. 

The bus mileage is now 180,000 month- 
ly, compared with 127,000 per month in 
1938. Passengers carried average 1,500,- 
000 monthly, compared with 617,000 in 
1938. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic——British Overseas Airways 
carried approximately 45,700 passengers 
during the first 9 months of 1943, com- 
pared with 35,900 in the corresponding 
period of 1942, and 9,250,000 miles were 
flown, an increase of 31 percent, states 
the British press. Freight totaled ap- 
proximately 2,720 tons and mail 840 tons. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Imported Potatoes: Maximum Sale 
Prices Established.—Maximum prices in 
Montevideo for 1,320 tons of potatoes im- 
ported by the Bank of the Republic from 
Argentina for consumption in Uruguay 
were established at 13 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams for government sales; 13.60 pesos 
per 100 kilograms delivered from dealers 
to retailers; and 15 centesimos per kilo- 
gram for retail sales to consumers, by a 
decree of November 5, 1943, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 10. Prices 
outside the Department of Montevideo 
will be based on the above prices plus 
the cost of transportation. 

[For previous announcements of estab- 
lished prices for potatoes, see FoREIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of June 19 and October 9, 
1943.]} 





Dublin’s Victory Gardens 


About £100,000 worth of vegetables 
were grown by holders of plots in Dublin, 
Eire, in 1943. Almost 1,000 acres are be- 
ing cultivated by between 9,000 and 
10,000 allotment holders. The plots are 
rented from the municipality which sup- 
plies seeds and cultivating implements. 
The vegetables grown included potatoes, 
cabbage, peas, beans, cucumbers, brus- 
sels sprouts, and carrots. 





. The Leeward and Windward Islands 
(in the British West Indies), at the re- 
quest of authorities of the U. S. S. R., 
have given to the Soviet Union samples 
of St. Vincent and Montserrat varieties 
of cottonseed, for purposes of experimen- 
tation to be conducted by Russian agri- 
cultural scientists. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
December 4, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The December 4 issue contains 
these articles: 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK, AND 
PrrmME MINISTER CHURCHILL IN NORTH 
AFRICA. 


APPOINTMENT OF UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ON THE EUROPEiN ADVISORY 
COMMISSION. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES FOR ONE WORLD: 
ADDRESS BY HALDORE HANSON. 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
PLANTATION-RUBBER INVESTIGATION. 


PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, JAPAN: 1931-1941,” 
VOLUME II. 


Other Publications 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
SrTaTeEs, 1942. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. 1943. 64th 
number. 1,123 pp. Price, $1.75. Annual 
compilation of authoritative statistics 
relating to the social and economic con- 
dition of the population and to the in- 
dustrial, commercial (both foreign and 
domestic), and governmental activities 
of the Nation. A convenient reference 
work for businessmen, legislators, ad- 
ministrators, economists, statisticians, 
students, and others who may have need 
of a statistical compendium covering a 
wide range of subjects. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE FRENCH RIGHT AND NAZI GERMANY 
(1933-1939). Charles A. Micaud. 1943. 
265 pp. Price, $3.50. Follows the evo- 
lution of the French “Right’s” foreign 
policy in the years 1933-39 as it changed 
from one of vigilance and hostile atti- 
tude toward Germany to that of ap- 
peasement and capitulation to Hitler’s 
demands. 

Available from: Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLANNING. 
United Nations Information Office. 1943. 
Separate volumes consisting of: Survey 
of Agencies, Part XI; Bibliography, Part 
XI. Continuing the series listing sources 
of information, books and articles which 
will be helpful to those interested in post- 
war planning. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Pan AMERICAN ECONOMICS.—Paul R. Ol- 
son and C. Addison Hickman. 1943. 484 
pp. Price $4.50. Discusses all phases of 
Latin American economics, first on the 
basis of long-range trends and processes 
and, secondly, as they have been affected 
by the war. Special emphasis is placed 
on economic relationships between Latin 
America and the United States, although 
international aspects generally are given 
attention. Illustrated with maps and 
charts. Contains 60 references to articles 
originally published in Forr1cGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

Available from: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
ae 


AFRICAN HANDBOOKS. A series of 
studies of the African continent and its 
inhabitants: 

1, THE GOVERNMENT OF FRENCH NorTH 
ArFrica. Herbert J. Liebesny. 1943. 130 
pp. Price, $1.50. A report of the ad- 
ministrative and legal organization of 
the French possessions of North Africa. 

2. THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF AFRICA. 
A. Williams Postel. 1943. 105 pp. Price, 
$1.50. A discussion of Africa’s mineral 
resources, including production figures, 
commodity prices, and uses of mineral 
materials. Presents also anuual world 
production, annual output of the world’s 
chief producer, and Africa’s annual pro- 
duction for each mineral material dis- 
cussed. Illustrated with maps, charts, 
and tables. 

3. THE Foop RESOURCES OF AFRICA. 
Thomas S. Githens and Carroll E. Wood, 
Jr. 1943. 105 pp. Price,$150. A gen- 
eral survey of Africa’s agricultural re- 
sources, and its potential importance as 
a contributor to the world’s food supply. 

Available from: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3622 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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David Fellman (“Canadian Hinterland 
of the Alaska Highway’’).—Born Decem- 
ber 6, 1910. Educated in public schools, 
Manchester, N. H. B.S. degree in Eco- 
nomics. University of New Hampshire, 
1934. Served 1934-35 as student trainee 
in social work, Federal Transient Bureau. 
Worked as Claims Examiner, Retirement 
Claims Division, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Washington, D. C., 1936-492. 
Joined Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in April 1942 and was assigned 
to the British Empire Unit, where he has 
devoted himself to questions affecting 
the commerce, industry, and general eco- 
nomic position of Canada. 


James Lawrence Fly (“Post-War World 
Communications”) .—Born at Seagoville, 
Tex., February 22, 1898. Graduated 
Dallas High School, 1916; U. S. Naval 
Academy, 1920; Harvard University, 
LL. B., 1926. Retired from naval service 
in 1923 after several years’ service. Ad- 
mitted to Massachusetts bar and New 
York bar, 1926: practiced law with White 
and Case, New York City, until 1929, 
Special Assistant U.S. Attorney General, 
1929-34. General counsel Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, Inc., 1934-35. 
Head of legal department of Tennessee 
Valley Authority, as general solicitor, 
1934-36; as general counsel, 1937-39. 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission since 1939 and Chair- 
man of the Defense Communications 
Board since 1940. Author of articles on 
a variety of legal subjects. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(F.C. S. D. 45) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, Ex- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Shipper’ s Export Declarations— 
Horizontal and Vertical Forms 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Effective January 1, 1944, the use of 
the horizontal form of the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration (Commerce Form 17525, 
March 18, 1942 edition) will no longer 
be permitted. The use of the vertical 
form (January 31, 1943 edition or June 
15, 1942 edition, with the addition of the 
Budget Bureau Approval Number) will 
be required after that date. 

This supersedes the provisions of For- 
eign Commerce Statistical Decision 40, 
issued on June 25, 1943. 


(Signed) J.C. Capt, Director. 
DECEMBER, 3, 1943. 
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